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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE PASHA OF EGYPT, &ec. &c. &c. 
Ar the last annual meeting of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, our report noticed the admirable 
address delivered by Sir Alexander Johnston, 
who, as chairman of the committee of corre- 
spondence, developed a series of transactions 
which reflect the highest honour upon this 
branch of the Society, and shewed of what im- 
portance the Institution, conducted with so 
much judgment and diligence, is to the culti- 
vation not merely of literary and scientific in- 
tercourse with the East, but of relations which 
may truly be styled national. Sir Alexander 
having been requested to commit the substance 
of his statements to writing, has complied ; 
and a printed copy, for the Appendix of the 
Soiety’s Transactions, being now before us, 
we have great satisfaction in availing ourselves 
of it to communicate, through the means of 
our more popular vehicle, a knowledge of the 
interesting matters of which it treats to the 
public at large. 

In doing this, we pass over the view taken 
of various points of much consequence con- 
nected with our Indian empire, and proceed at 
oe to a remarkable account of the Pasha 
of Egypt, who had just acknowledged the com- 
pliment of being elected an honorary member 
f the R.A.S., and whose recent victorious 
areer affords a striking proof of the effects 
uticipated from his enlarged and liberal policy. 

“The Pasha of Egypt (says Sir Alexander), 
one of our honorary members, a chief of a clear 
and vigorous mind, observing the advantage 
European states have derived from a similar 
policy, has publicly encouraged the introduction 
into Egypt of all those arts and sciences which 
are calculated to improve the understandings 
ofthe people, to mitigate the effects of their 
religious feelings, and to secure the stability of 
the local government. He has assimilated his 
army and his navy to those of Europe, and sub- 
jected them to European regulations and to 
European discipline: he has formed corps of 
artillery and engineers upon European prin- 
ciples: he has attached regular bands of mili- 
tary music to each of his regiments, with Euro- 
pean instructors, who teach the Arab musicians, 
according to the European notes of music, to 

y upon European instruments the popular 
marches and airs of England, France, and 
Germany : a short distance from Cairo he has 
established a permanent military hospital, and 
placed it under European surgeons and the 
sane rules as prevail in the best-regulated hos- 
Pitals in Europe; and he has formed a school 
of medicine and anatomy, in which not only 

Y, mineralogy, and chemistry, are taught, 

t human bodies are publicly dissected by 
students who profess the Mahomedan religion, 
and who are publicly rewarded in the heart of 
& great Mahomedan population according to 
the skill and the knowledge which they display 
in their different dissections. At Alexandria 
he has established a naval school, in which the 

an students are instructed in the 





several branches of geometry, trigonometry, 
mechanics, and astronomy, connected with 
naval architecture and the science of naviga- 
tion, and a dock-yard under the control and 
superintendence of a European naval architect 
distinguished for his talents and his skill, in 
which, besides frigates and other vessels of 
smaller dimensions, four ships of the line, 
three carrying 110 guns upon two decks, and 
one of 130 guns, have been recently built: he 
has opened the old port, which was formerly 
shut against them, to all Christian vessels. 
He' has encouraged the formation of regular 
insurance offices, and authorised Christian mer- 
chants to acquire a property in lands, houses, 
and gardens. He has employed an English 
civil engineer of great eminence,* on a very 
liberal salary, to improve all the canals in the 
country and the course of the Nile: he is 
about to construct carriage-roads from Alexan- 
dria to Cairo, and from Alexandria to Rosetta 
and Damietta; and M. Abro, the cousin of his 
minister, is about to establish upon them public 
stage-cuaches, built on a model of one sent to 
him by a coachmaker from this country: he 
has introduced steam-boats, which navigate 
upon the Nile, and steam-engines, which are 
used for cleansing and deepening the bed of 
that river, and for various other public works : 
he has patronised the employment by Mr. 
Briggs of two Englishmen, taken for the pur- 
pose from this country, in boring for water in 
different parts of the desert; and he has dis. 
covered, through their operations, some very fine 
water in the desert between Cairo and Suez : 
he has encouraged the growth of cotton, indigo, 
and opium; and the former of these produc- 
tions is now a great article of trade between 
Egypt and England, France, and Germany. 
He has established schools in the country, for 
the instruction of all orders of his people in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic: he has sent, 
at great expense to himself, young men both of 
the higher and lower ranks of society to Eng- 
land and France, for the purpose of acquiring 
useful knowledge; the former in those branches 
of science and literature which are connected 
with their service in the army, the navy, and 
the higher departments of government; the 
latter in those mechanical arts which are more 
immediately connected with their employment 
as artisans and manufacturers. He has con- 
stituted a public assembly at Cairo, consisting 
of a considerable number of well-informed per- 
sons, who hold regular sittings for forty days 
in each year, and publicly discuss for his in- 
formation the interests and wants of his dif- 
ferent provinces. He patronises the publica- 
tion of a weekly newspaper in Arabic and 
Turkish, for the instruction of his people: 
and, finally, he protects all Christian merchants 
who are settled in his country, not only in time 
of peace, but also in time of war; and afforded 
the European merchants who were settled at 
Alexandria and at Cairo a memorable instance 
of his determination to adhere under all cir- 
cumstances to this policy, by informing them, 
x * Mr. Wallace, we believe—Ed. Ln Ge 





as soon as he received intelligence of the battle 
of Navarino, that their persons and their pro- 
perty should continue as secure as if no such 
event had occurred. I have dwelt at some 
length upon this subject, because I have felt it 
to be my duty, in consequence of the informa- 
tion which I have received as chairman of the 
committee of correspondence, to give publicity 
in this country to those measures by which 
one of the most distinguished of our honorary 
members has restored to Egypt, in their highest 
state of perfection, all the arts and sciences of 
Europe—has emulated, as a patron of know- 
ledge, the conduct of the most enlightened of 
the caliphs of Bagdad—and has afforded, as a 
Mahomedan, a bright example for their imita- 
tion to all the Mahomedan sovereigns in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia.” 

Since this was pronounced, we have the ex- 
traordinary results of the Pasha’s systém de- 
monstrated to the world by the capture of 
Acre, the possession of Syria, and the esta- 
blishment, if it please him, of his throne at 
Damascus or Bagdad. But we have still more 
pleasing proof of the benefits which ensue from 
intellectual culture, in his treatment of the 
Pasha who so firmly opposed him, though, in 
consequence of his wisdom and improvements 
in discipline, with unequal arms. Instead of 
the usual Mussulman mandate to decapitate 
him and butcher his race, the Pasha of Egypt 
demonstrated that humanity grows with the 
growth of intelligence, for he received his pri- 
soner kindly, and assigned him a palace and a 
sum amounting to 8000/. a-year to live upon. 

Another example of the great change which 
has taken place in Mohamedan feelings and ha- 
hits, is to be found in the curious fact, that the 
Pasha issued bulletins, in Italian and French, 
of the taking of Acre, and of his reception of 
its ruler ; copies of which his agent transmit- 
ted to the chairman of the committee alluded 
to, who has presented them to the Society, in 
whose archives these documents now are. We 
are also well assured that one of the first fruits 
of the Pasha’s conquest will be to employ 
Europeans in the examination of the geological 
structure of Syria, and to ascertain where me- 
tals, and coals, and other minerals, are to be 
obtained. A single discovery of coal to any 
extent would enable him to alter the whole face 
and resources of the country. 

It is surely gratifying thus to mark the pro- 
gress of knowledge, where knowledge leads 
along civilisation in her hand; where improve- 
ment, humanity, enlightened policy, and the 
happiness of mankind, follow in the train. We 
are not enthusiasts, to employ terms of exag- 
gerated hyperbole upon the subject ; but, com- 
paratively speaking, the prodigious alteration 
indicated and already operating to such an 
extent where the religion of Mahomet has so 
long prevailed in darkness and barbarity,* is an 





* Similar change is to be witnessed at Constantinop 
where the Sultan himself sets the example of a more en- 
lightened policy, — adopting E pr t 
er? part of his government, and casting away the worst 
of Mussulman despotism and barbarity, to make room for 
extensive civilisation. 
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omen to be hailed with grateful emotion by 
every benevolent and well-regulated mind. 
The sun has broken through the clouds, and 
we may soon fairly expect a wide blue sky. 

Before concluding, we will quote Sir A. 
Johnston's sentiments upon two other circum- 
stances intimately connected with the ame- 
lioration of immense multitudes of the human 
race—the government of Ceylon by Sir R. W. 
Horton, and the visit to England of Rammohun 
Roy. Of these he says: 

“ Sir Wilmot Horton, a member of our So- 
ciety, has been recently appointed by his ma- 
jesty to the office of governor of the island of 
Ceyton:~-The lectures which that. gentleman 
has delivered at the London Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, upon a subject of great importance to 
the interests and welfare of the different orders 
of society, and the very liberal manner in 
which he has discussed in print the merits of 
the opinions which he entertains upon the sub- 
ject, shew the activity with which he applies 
himself to the diffusion of useful knowledge 
gst all classes of his countrymen, and the 
manly view which he takes of the use and the 
influence of the press as an instrument for 
circulating throughout a country such ideas as 
may tend to the moral and political improve- 
ment of the people. Rajah Rammohun Roy, also 
a member of our Society, a Brahmin of ancient 
family, of high rank, of distinguished talents, 
and of great influence amongst his countrymen, 
acting upon the principles of a true patriot, has 
for many years written and published several 
very able works, the uniform object of which 
is, to enlighten the understanding of his coun- 
trymen, and so to raise the standard of moral 
and political feeling among them, as to enable 
the Hindoos of India once more to assume, by 
their proficiency in arts, science, and litera- 
ture, the high station which held in 





former ages amongst the most enlightened na- 


tions in the world. Urged by the duty which 
he owes to his country, and unmindful of the 
dangers which he had to encounter from a sea 
voyage and a change of climate, he has now 
come to England, in order that he may, after 
having examined on the spot the practical ef- 
fects of all our moral and political institutions, 
gradually introduce amongst his countrymen 
such of them as he may think applicable to their 
situation, and conducive to their prosperity and 
happiness. No event connected with the in- 
terests of India can be more important than 
the arrival in England of so remarkable a man 
at a moment when the British parliament is 
about to legislate for the whole of the British 
empire in India, and must be anxious to learn 
the opinion upon the subject of so great a 
scholar and so enlightened a philosopher.” 

In the midst of many evils and troubles else- 
where, it is a consolation even to fancy the 
future benefits which are likely to result from 
these noble efforts. 


Mortality of the Metropolis. A Statistical View 
of the Number of Persons reported to have 
died of each [of ?| or more than 100 kinds of 
Disease, and Casualties within the Bilis of 
Mortality, in each of 204 Years, 1629—1831, 
&c. &c. &c. By J. Marshall, Esq. to. 
pp- 82. Tables, &c. London, 1832, Treuttel, 
Wirtz, and Richter; Cadell, Edinburgh ; 
Cumming, Dublin. 

PaRisH-REGISTERS had theiroriginin England 

in 1538. The commencement of the returns of 

weekly bills of mortality in London is of the 
date of December 1592. They are furnished 
by the worshipful compan Parish-Clerks, 
which was first ienerpeenten in 1233, under the 








Ns 
title of the Fraternity of Saint Nicholas, the pa- | same day, some the same hour ; but those that 
tron of scholars, and particularly of school-boys | held out the second or third day were first taken 
(hence the election, &c. of the boy-bishop) ; but | with an acute fever, and, the distemper getti 
among the drolleries of our elder writers, often | up into the head, were rendered speechless a 
confounded with St. Nichulas as a sobriquet for | insensible to all that was done ; and so dropt off 
Old Nick, and thus the worshipful fraternity |as it were in a profound sleep. But, if an 
of parish-clerks made hail-fellows with robbers | ever came to themselves a little, they endes. 
and thieves, whose patron the latter saint was | voured to speak something, but the tongue was 
slyly presumed to be. For a while the Bills only | with difficulty moved ; and so uttering many 
gave the births, marriages, and deaths ; but in | inarticulate things, the nerves being stupified 
1629 a statement of the diseases and casualties | in the hinder part of the head, they presently 
was added, as continued to the present day,|died. Others were not taken in the head, but 
and annually published by the Secretary of State |in the lungs: these had an inflammation jy 
for the Home Department, under the authority | their inwards, which created acute pains about 
of his Majesty, though furnished by two old | the stomach, so that they sent up blood and 
women in each parish, known by the name of | loathsome and cadaverous stink from within. 
Searchers, who, like carrion-crows, attend to their jaws and tongues were dried up with heat 
all matters of fatal result within the sphere of | and black and tainted with gore; and whether 
their ken. Of, this annual publication, con-| they drank much, or little; it was all alike; 
tained in the Annual Register, we remember , these could take no sleep, but were in continua] 
an amusing anecdote some thirty or forty years | pain and disquiet. Some had imposthumous 
ago. A casualty appeared— |ulcers, and black blisters, bigger or lesser, on 

« Killed by a cow, 13” | their arms and under their arm-pits; and some 

|in the cheeks, and others in other parts of the 
body. And in others there arose black nodes, 
| Spots, or tokens, over all the body, in some 


and next year (for, to save trouble, the printers 
keep the list standing), the return was graced 


by the following matey 2 more superficial and visible, in others deeper 
** Killed by a cow, 03” and obscure : and yet of both sorts all died alike; 
and but for the laugh raised, we have no doubt | for some had all these symptoms together, others 
but that ** killed by a cow” would have formed | more or less, but to most even one of all was 
one of the yearly items to the present time. | enough to do the business. Yet those few who 
But, leaving these matters, we have to express | recovered were no more touched with the same 
literally our wonder at the prodigious mass of | mischief, but remained secure; for it never took 
statistical information which Mr. Marshall has | any twice so as to kill. Sundry times there 
collected and arranged in this volume. No idea| were great imposthumes in the thigh and in 
can be formed of it without actual inspection ;| the arms, which, being cut, sent forth much 
and the more it is examined, the more must | stinking matter ; and so the disease was carried 
surprise at its extent be increased. Upon the | off, flinging forth together therewith all the 
history of diseases, upon the ratio of mortality, | noxious humours. And yet some, though they 
upon population, upon the poors’ rates, upon | had all these symptoms, were beyond ail expec. 
the administration of justice, upon property and | tation saved. But there was no certain remedy; 
revenue, upon trade and commerce, and upon | for what was good for one was to another;in 
many subjects connected with these topics, both | the same condition, fatal: yet he that cured 
at home and abroad, there are data of the most | another got his own death thereby, and this 
curious and valuable kind. made the greatest havoc, so that houses were 
In tracing these, it is remarkable to notice | emptied of inhabitants, even brute creatures 
how some,diseases have remained almost sta-| dying with their masters. Yet nothing herein 
tionary for two hundred years ; how others have | seemed more dismal than the despair to which 
become extinct ; and how new maladies have | men were reduced ; for when any one perceived 
sprung up to do the work of death. Perhaps | himself sick, he abandoned all hopes of recovery; 
the mere change of names may partly account | and thus they gave themselves over and died 
for these phenomena; but still the tables are | presently, adding their defection of mind as an 
very interesting. Of these tables it is impos- assistance to the disease. Such a kind of ma- 
sible for us (as we have confessed) to afford any lady cannot be expressed; and it was most 
notion, for they defy abridgment or extract. | manifest that it was not any plague natural or 
We must therefore be content with having told | common to mankind, but a scourge from Hea- 
what they are, and conclude by quoting a strik- | ven: wherefore many also were bettered there- 
ing description of the plague of 1345-62, as by, not only of those who died, but as many as 
translated from Cantacuzenus, the Greek histo-| survived. For then, casting aside all their 
rian, by Joshua Barnes, in the seventeenth | vices, they applied themselves wholly to the 
century. study of virtue, and several gave all they had 
“ This plague, taking its rise from the Scy-|to the poor. But, when any found themselves 
thians or Hyperboreans, overran almost all the | affected, there was none so stony or so obdurate 
sea-coasts of the habitable world, and destroyed | but that he repented heartily of his sins, and 
an incredible number of le. For it did not | thereby gave the Divine goodness some occasion 
only pass through Pontus, and Thrace, and | of being gracious at his tribunal.’” 
Macedonia, but also throngh Hellas, and Italy,| From this scourge, we are farther informed, 
and all the isles; and Egypt, and Libya, and | ‘‘ Naples. and Avignon appear to have suffered 
Indea [Ethiopia], and Syria, and in a manner|in an extreme degree; at the former place 
all the world round about. But it was such an | 300,000, and, according to some, 400,000 per- 
unconquerable evil, that neither any diet nor | sons are stated to have perished; and Avignon, 
strength of body could resist it; for it pulled| which was at that time the seat of the papal 
down all bodies alike, as well the strong as the | see, under Clement VI., was nearly depopulated. 
weak, and those who were most diligently look-| Of the members of an English college, then 
ed after perished as well as those who wanted | existing in that city, not one escaped, and up- 
all things. That year was free from all other | wards of 1200 citizens died in one day; and, 
distempers ; but, if perhaps any person was sick | according to an official report made to Pope 
before, all other distempers terminated in this. | Clement, 23,840,000 persons are stated to have 
Here the knowledge of the physicians was put 


died within the pale of the see in one urd 
to a stand: for some, enduring a little, died the|(1347]. The report significantly concludes by 
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stating, that ‘no physician could tell the cause, |rature. It is very little beyond a guide, or road- | 
or ibe a cure: what was saving to one, | book ; and of them, for the beaten and oft-fre- 
was fatal to another. No astrologer could divine | quented tracks to Rome and Naples by Geneva, | 
how or when it would cease.’ As might be/| the Simplon, &c., we have, Heaven knows, quite 
expected under such a fearful visitation, craft|enow. The second volume is of similar im- 
and ignorance propagated every kind of hyper- | port and value with regard to the northern, or 
pole. The following account was disseminated rather north-western parts of Germany; and 
from Florence, in which city 60,000 persons are | we look in vain for acute observation, sound 
stated to have fallen victims to its ravages: reflection, or new facts worthy of communica- 
‘Jt had its origin in Cathay, by reason of acer- tion. The title would lead us to expect more 
tain igneous vapour, or sulphureous fire, hor-| than a bare catalogue of places and hotels—here 
ribly breaking forth from tle earth (or, as/and there a list of pictures, with such comments 
others, descending from heaven), which utterly |as cannot give the amateur the slightest idea 
consumed and devoured men and beasts, houses, | of the works, and little beyond such reflections 
stones, and trees, to the very ground itself; and | as—‘“ I here saw such a thing —it far exceeded 
stretched forward, rolling along in smoky globes| my expectations.” An affectation of using 
ofhorrid stink, and pestilential fire, for more| foreign phrases in a journey through foreign 
than 200 leagues of the country, or fifteen days’ countries, may, perhaps, be pardoned; but 
journey together ; whereby the air became so| throughout the work the author, in his notes, 
jnfected in those parts, that there fell down | carefully translates the easiest morsels, such as : | 
some millions of young serpents, and other |“ Ah, Monsieur, il a été bien fatigué;” ‘* Mon-| 
yenomous insects ; and in other countries, more | sieur Irlandais, mange-t-on la viande dans votre 
remote from this fiery eruption, were found | pays ?” “ Vous pouvez juger ;”” ‘‘ Passez par- | 
infinite quantities of huge vermin, with eight ici, Madame et Messieurs, s'il vous plait.’’ These 
short legs, and tail, all over black, some living | are done into English, as if to shew the author’s 
and some dead, the latter whereof stank over|erudition and the reader’s ignorance. But 
all the country ; and the former were not only | come to some long Latin or German inscription, 
most dreadful to behold, but whomsoever any | which, to say the least of them, are as likely 
of them chanced but to touch, they became|to be rather more obscure than the above to 
immediately to them as mortal poison.’ This | Mr. Downes’ fair readers who might wish to 
account is said to have been communicated from |take a trip to the Continent, and they will 
Asia to a citizen of Florence. The history of |find themselves left in utter darkness as to 
the period is replete with accounts of atmosphe- {their meaning. Italian is the same. 
ricand other phenomena, as well as hyperbole} There are some minor errors, such as, vol. ii. | 
in what relates to the virulence of the plague: | p. 42, where the author speaks of leaving Stutt- 
it is stated that an unusual atmospheric pheno- | gard, when he had not been near it, and must, | 
menon hung over Avignon on the 20th of De-| we suppose, mean Strasburg. In p. 44, he| 
ember, 1348; that in Germany, in the same| rests at Ulm, a city to which he never went: | 
year, it rained blood, and that ‘ comets, meteors, | we do not even recollect a little village of that | 
fiery beams, and other coruscations, appeared in| name near his locality. He talks of walking 
theair, with divers mock suns, and the heavens | along a river, instead of along the banks; and 
weming to burn.’ In the same year, earth-|though he now and then rather mispells a} 
quakes appear to have prevailed at Rome, Na-| town’s name, we have no table of errata. 
ples, and generally over all the south-east part} The nature of the book may be gathered from | 
of Europe ; violent storms in 1353; and are-|a sample. We have a letter, dated “ Rome,” 
markable eclipse of the moon, from half-past|no time mentioned. It begins: 
four to half-past six a.M., occurred on the 17th| ‘‘ * I have heard great things of Rome ;’ and | 
February, 1355. In the following year earth-| I am in Rome. The object of our long journey | 
quakes were again general in Germany, Spain, | is almost accomplished. No change but death | 
and the south-west of Europe. On the 21st | or mental decay can obliterate the recollections | 
April, 1359, the bishop and priests of Sienna| of what we have just seen—but I will not an-| 
were struck dead in a violent storm, while in | ticipate.” | 
the act of performing high mass in the cathe-| It then immediately sets about describing | 
dral ; and it is gravely stated that the chalice | Florence and the road to Rome. The last four | 
and cross were struck so deep into the ground | lines of the letter are : 
that they could never afterwards be found!!! ‘‘ We crossed the Tiber at the Ponte Molle 
In the present day a crucible would solve the|or Ponte Milvio, where, according to Sallust 
latter mystery.” the associates of Catiline were apprehended 

Let us only make allowances for the change | and we shortly after entered Rome.” 
of manners and the altered views of men in five 
hundred years, and, looking at the conduct of | out with saying that the author took advantage 
the learned in our own day, when a less fatal| of some opportunity, and resumed his jour-| 
plague prevails, we shall have no reason to pride ney after abiding for a day in that once mighty 
ourselves so much in the comparison, as we are| metropolis. That day was nearly consumed by 
in the habit of doing, on the “ march of intel-| passport arrang ts; and, on his return, he} 
ect” and the ‘¢ spread of knowledge.” It seems | allows to this mighty metropolis nine days. We | 
to be the same tragic farce played over again ;} were not disappointed at finding nothing here 
the same hypothetical nonsense ; the same folly | but what Vasi had told, and a great deal in 
and the same presumption ; the same credulity | Vasi not told here. 
and the same quackery; the same ignorance] We conclude with an extract. Take the| 
and the same mortality. Well might St. Real | author’s account of the Colosseum, a building | 
Say, “ qui dit docteur, ne dit pas toujeurs un| which, in its ruins, is still one of the splendours 

docte.”” of the world. 
~ — a ‘* The Coliseum (more correctly Colosseum), | 

Letters from Continental Countries. By Geo. | or amphitheatre of Flavius, is itself a personifi- | 

Downes, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin, 1832, | cation of ancient Rome, rising in majesty above | 
Curry and Co.; London, Simpkin and Mar-|all the other buildings, as the city it adorned | 
shall. did above the other cities of the earth. While| 








on is not one of those works which, in criti-| its great size excites wonder, the simplicity of 





Phrase, may be called a desideratum in lite-|its structure engages admiration. Its form is 


oval; and it consists of arches rising above 


| arches, in tiers, which are separated by sets of 


mouldings, sweeping all round the edifice. Al. 
though modern barbarism has removed vast 
portions of this sublime edifice, for the purpose 
of building ports* and palaces, the ruins are 
still considerable. The interior contains much 
to reward antiquarian research. Round the area 
are altars for the stations of the Passion, and 
in the centre a cross has been erected. It is 
satisfactory to add, that effective means are 
taken to ensure the integrity of that part of the 
edifice which still remains to attract and de- 
light the traveller.” 





The Churchyard Lyrist; consisting of Five 
Hundred Original Inseriptions to commemo- 
vate the Dead ; with a suitable Selection of 
appropriate Texts of Scripture. By G. 
Mogridge. 12mo. pp. 201. London, 1832. 
Houlston and Son. 


|LrxE Holbein’s celebrated Dance of Death, 
|we have always found a contemplation of the 


tombs (not of the sort of Hervey’s Meditations) 
an odd mixture of the sad and the ludicrous. 
From Westminster Abbey, where heroes, states- 
men, and poets, to the most obscure village 
churchyard, where the rude forefathers of 
the hamlet sleep, there is almost invariably a 
strange medley of the touching and the gro- 
tesque. Shakespeare’s immortal scroll, ‘‘ the 
cloud-capt towers’? by the side of Gay's face- 
tious distich— 
«« Life is a jest, and all things shew it ; 
I thought so once, but now I know it”—~ 

is a type of the whole system of epitaph-in- 
scription, which makes us ery with one eye 
and laugh with the other. Neither the epi- 
taph-writer nor the anatomist can say with 
Juvenal— 


*« Mors sola fatetur 
Quantula sint hominum corpuscula ;” 


| on the contrary, death dlone makes the bodies 


of men of use to them ; ‘afd the one carves their 
virtues, the other’their limbs. 

For hundreds of years we have been accus- 
tomed to the vagrant effusions of many a rustio 
muse, whether impersonated in poetical vicar, 
curate, parish-clerk, sexton, or other native 
Genius of the locale, for the records of contem- 
porary merit, and descriptions of the various 
ways by which fate has disposed of mortality ; 
and we confess we should be sorry to lose these 


memorials, original, traditionary, and quaint, 


| The next letter is dated Naples, and sets 


}even though superseded by the more polished 
>/and appropriate productions of Mr. Mogridge. 
?| But as there is little fear of this overthrow of 


3 old and rooted customs, we may do justice to 


| our author and to the talent with which he has 
executed his task. He will thus receive his 


due share of applause, and his verses and texts 
will furnish mourners with fit themes where. 
with to grace the tombs of those they lament, 
and divide the poetics of the grave with all his 
popular predecessors. We quote his own state- 
ment. 

“ The object of the present volume is to offer 
to the public a greater variety of original epi- 
taphs than has hitherto appeared ; the want of 
such variety having generally led to the repeti- 
tion of commonplace and inapplicable inscrip- 
tions. 6 = 2 

“ The most simple classification, of youth, 
maturity, and age, has been adopted in com- 
posing the inscriptions, with little reference to 
rank and those distinctions in society which in 
this life are so precarious, and which death 
utterly destroys. At the same time, the diver- 





* The author means gates here, we presume—Ed. LG. 
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sified character of life;,and the varied cireum- 
stances .of dissolution, have’ not !been disre- 
garded... The.epitaphs, are thrown: together 
promiscuously, in. the volume, to impartia va- 


riety which may recommend;it to the general 


reader. As the Churchyard Lyrist is intended 
to be practically and «generally | useful, it is 


adapted . to: different. degrees. of | intelligence.’ 
Originality and taste, however desirable, affect’ 


comparatively but a few, while. the many are 
more accessible to the plainer precepts of piety 
and morality.” ; , \ 
As the compositions are for almost-all classes 
and epndjtions, we shall select.a few. specimens 
as examples of their ‘applicability $0, persons 
and circumstances. ; atl ‘ste 
“ d is iti t 
ughaerithepster 
‘ou i 
Ap honest, inoffensive, noes Pe i . 
is be praise, whi the world ert 
¥SKe bet duty a 6 di well — 
A brighter lustre to this stone’is Jent 
Than shines round many a:marble monuments”, » 


“© Does the grave affright thee?, 
Learn to ok Soyo it ae 
«¢ The fool for length of life is ever crying» 
he wise man pe that he is pi ding 
Both seek for happiness, the foot ‘wise; 
The one on earth, the other in the skies.” 


«Oo stranger! call this not 
place of fear’and gloom; 
I love to linger o'er the spot~ 
It is my baby’s tomb, 
Here morning sunbeams brightly‘glow, 
And here the es a shines, 


al ly below 

My slumbering lube xeclines, 

Hp little en face 
know will soon y 
And every charm and every gtace 

Will moulder fast away. i 
But when the sun and moon shail fade, 

é Mey nate shall oriete { m 
in brighter beams than theirs array’d, 

And reign above the skies.” 

“ O trust in God in eve fe 

And he'shall ie thes power 
Midst all the nes of life, 

And soothe thy dying hour, seul 
What time the waves,of Jo: swell, 
His word shall whisper, « Allis well? ” 

«* The flower of the meadow, 
The leaf on the tree, , 
The rush in the river, 
Are emblems of me. : 
In == and ~y a 
ey flourish.a FS 
bloomed for a 


00) & season, 
Then withered away.” ; 
* "«d'Not these tha. peo cay 2 
1 tne rich, the whe, thebeats oe 
A stone, an epita higtga 
green ady 


wh and a graye Ixr:,| 


These.are taken from‘500 epitaplis, “aiia will 
serve'to exemplify the Volume: Some ure of'at 


more ‘conimenplace ‘cast, and’ ‘Somme, ‘we think 
(such as No.296,°for instance); sich ‘as Could 
hardly; befit' ‘the ‘dead; or improve’ the living. 
Al rj however, this work ‘reflects credit 
on Mr. Mogridge’s feeling and piety. °°’ 


The Civil, Political, and Mechanical History 
of the Framework-Knitters, in Europe and 
America, &c. By Gravenor Henson. Vol.,1, 


Bvo. pp. 425. Nowe Sutton. 
Mr. Heksb is, we Mer’. a journeyman 
lace-maker at Nottingham, to whose industry 
and ability this work does much credit. The 
early notices of ‘stocking-making and weaving 
are entertaining. Inter alia, we are told— 

‘The invention of the knitting machine, 
(since better known by the name of the stock- 
ing-frame, and the workmen as/ frame work- 
knitters,). owed its origin; as: is ‘universally 
agreed, to a singular citcumstance—the disap- 








pointed love of the inventor, the Rev. William 
Lee, curate: of Calverton, in the county of 
Nottingham. - This gentleman, it is said, paid 
his; addresses to a young woman in-his neigh- 
bourhood; to whom, from some cause, his atten- 
tioms were not agreeable; or, as with more 
probability it has been conjectured, she affected 
to treat him with negligence, to ascertain her 
power over his affections. Whenever he paid 
his’ visits, she always took care to be: busily 
employed in knitting, and would pay no atten- 
tion to his addresses ; this conduct she pursued 
to'such a harsh extent, and for so long a périod, 
that the lover became disgusted, and he vowed 
te devote his future leisure, instead of dancing 
attendance on a capricious woman, who treated 
his attention with cold’ neglect, in devising an 
invention: that should effectually supersede her 
favourite employment of knitting. So sedulous 
was Mr. Lee in his new occupation, that he 
neglected every thing to a¢complish this new 
objeet of his attentions ; even’ his saverdotal 
duties were neglected. ' In'vain did: his sweet- 
heart endeavour to reclaim him; ‘she found; too 
late, that she had carried her humour'too far— 


_{ all interests, all avocations, all affections, were 


absorbed in his: new! pursuit,’ from which he 
imagined he should realise an immense fortune. 
His curacy was despised, and at length’ aban- 
doned, as beneath the notice of a person who 
had formed in his imagination such gigantic 
prospects... The old stocking-makers, particu- 
larly those in London, were fond of dilating in 
their cups,’ and in their general conversation, 
on the difficulties he encountered. He watched 
his mistress with the greatest attention while 
knitting, and ‘he observed that she made ‘the 
web loop by loop’; bat the round ‘shape which 
she gave to the stocking, from the four needles, 
greatly embarrassed him in his notions of de- 
stroying her trade, by making a whole series or 


| course atonce, having as many needles'as loops ; 


it seemed impossible to construct a machine to 
make 'a round web. ‘Pondering in his mind the 
difficulties of his task, on one of his visits he 
found her knitting the heel of a stocking, and 
using only two needles ; one was employed in 


holding the loops, whilst the other was engaged 


in:forming '@ new series: the thought struck 
him) instantly, that he could make a flat web, 
and ‘then, by joining the selvages with the 
needle, make it round. From that moment his 
whole soul' was devoted to the object, which 
presented difficulties in that age that nothing 
but. a’ species of enthusiasm could have over- 
come." 

His farther progress is detailed at length, and 
the writer adds: 
** The time which Mr Lee had chosen to 
make an application to the government, though 
to his sanguine mind’ very propitious for remu- 
neration, was in’ reality the reverse: the trea- 
sury of Elizabeth was’ extremely low, owing’ to 
the ‘ehormous expensés which she had incurred 
in preparations to meet the Spanish armada in 
the preceding year: Already had the parlia- 
ment begun to — their decided umbrage 
at the grant of the privileges of patents for 
monopolies; which, as they were then conduct- 
ed, were justly considered national evils, and 
the most odious means of rewarding court fa- 
vourites, by an excessively tyrannical mode of 
private taxation. Nearly all the nobles enjoyed 
# patent for the most useful and general articles 
of consumption, such as iron, lead, saltpetre, 
salt, oil, glasses, &c. &c., to the amount of more 
than, one hundred articles, which were sold, 
imported; or exported, by virtue of letters pa- 
tent. These patent rights were sold to persons 
who farmed the profits, and thus demanded 





what prices they thought prudent for their com. 
modities. When’ the general list was read oyey 
in the House of Commons in 1601, a metibes 

indignant at the extortions, exclaimed, * Ts hot 
bread amongst the number ?* ‘ Bread?” ied 
the house, with astonishment. ‘ Yes, T assure 
you,’ he sarcastically replied,'“ if we go on at 
this rate, we shall have a monopoly of bread be. 
fore next parliament.’ Another cause operated 
very powerfully against’ Mr. Lee’s claim, — the 
nation had smarted most dreadfully under the 
misfortune of an unemployed population, and 
the invention, it was supposed, had a tendency 
to increase the evil, by driving so large a body 
as the knitters out’ of employment. Though 
supported by the powerful intercession of Lord 
Hunsdon, and his son Sir William Cary, equally 
a favourite with Elizabeth, she refused to make 
either a grant of money, or secure him a mono. 
poly or patent. Her answer is said to have 
been to the following purport :—*‘ My lord, I 
have'too much love to my poor people, who 
obtain their bread by the employment of knit. 
ting, to give my money to forward an invention 
which will tend to their ruin, by depriving them 
of employment,’ and thus make them beggars. 
Had'Mr. Isee made a machine that would have 
made silk stockings, I should I think have been 
somewhat justified in granting him a patent for 
that monopoly, which would have affected only 
a small number of my subjects ; but to enjoy the 
exclusive oe of making stockings for the 
whole: of nty‘subjects, is too important to grant 
toany individual.’ Hopes were thus: held out 
to this extraordinary man, that if he would 
make silk stockings he might then have hopes 
of a remuneration by a monopoly ; and he had 
the mortification to feel, what has been so often 
experienced by his successors, that because he 
had ‘not accomplished every thing, he had done 
nothing.’’ 

Disappointed at home, he was invited by the 
Duc de Sully to Paris, where he established his 
frames; but the assassination of Henry the 
Great annihilated all his prospects. 

“* His fortitude forsook him, and he gave 
way to the melancholy which had attacked him 
in London ; he thought himself the most unfor- 
tunate of men ; alone, unprotected in a foreign 
country, after twenty-two years’ struggles—he 
sickened at the thought, and sent for his brother 
James from Rouen ; but before he arrived, the 
inventor of the stocking-frame died of a broken 
heart, in the midst of strangers. This hap- 
pened in the year 1610.”” 

His brother returned and established the 
system in London and Nottingham. It is out 
of our power to follow the details of the charter 
obtained, and of the various laws and regula- 
tions which attended the progress of this branch 
of manufacture ; of the disputes which arose ; 
the projects entered into, the lawsuits, and the 
decisions. For all these matters, and for an 
account of the various articles made and how 
made, we must refer to the work iteelf, which 
shews not only the deep interest taken in his 
business by the artisan to whom we are indebt- 
ed for it, but is a good sample of the under- 
standing and intelligence of the class to which 


he belongs. 


The Carding and Spinning Master’s Assistant ; 
or the Theory and Practice of Cotton Spin- 
ning. 8vo. Pp. 282. Glasgow, 1832, J. Niven; 
London, Whittaker and Co. ; Herbert ; 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd ; Stirling and 
Kenney. : 

To those engaged in the cotton trade this must 

be a very valuable publication ; for it ably ex- 

pounds the principles of the art, and as ably 
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goes through all its, practical details, with en- 
gravings of machines, improvements, &c. and 

estions, which, we dare-say, may be turned 
to future advantage. For our readers we shall 
merely make a few notes. 

The cotton known by the name of Smyrna 
wool, once almost the only article of the kind 
imported into England, is now used in but a 
very small quantity, chiefly for making candle- 
wick, for which it is best suited by being in- 
fammable in a higher degree than any other 
kind of cotton. 

The Egyptian cotton, first brought to this 
cuntry in £823, is of a very superior quality, 
and ranks next the Sea Island in price and es- 
timation. 

East India cotton is inferior to West India ; 
there is a late improvement, however, in some 
from Madras. The West India importation 
has decreased much ; and since 1790, the Ame- 
rican supply, on the contrary, greatly increased. 

In 1500, cotton first introduced into Eng- 
land; just a century before the first charter to 
the East India Company. 

In1725, linens, lawns, and cambrics, were first 
manufactured in Glasgow ; in 1818, 105,000,000 
of yards of cotton cloth, estimated at 5,000,000/. 
sterling, were made there. 

The value of cotton goods now manufactured 
in Great Britain is estimated at 40,000,000/. ; 
of which 20,000,0002.’s worth is exported. 
Advice to a Young Man upon first going to 

Oxford, in Ten Letters from an Uncle io his 

Nephew. By the Rev. E. Berens, M.A., &c. 

Pp. 167. London, 1852. Rivingtons. 

Tuis is a sensible performance, though not 





On the subject of avoiding debt, the advice is 
very praiseworthy. If the young could only 
_ a tythe of the unhappiness and mortifi- 

tion to which their whole future life is ex- 
posed in consequence of owing what they cannot 
pay, they would avoid contracting debt as firmly 
as they would the commission of an odious 
crime. Even guilt is not attended by more 
severe punishment and more painful remorse. 
But we do not altogether coincide with the 
author’s view of Oxonian affairs even in this 
respect. 

** The habit,” he says, “ of running in debt 
is pregnant with evil and misery of every descrip- 
tion. It often—perhaps generally —amounts 
to positive dishonesty. The money which you 
owe a tradesman is really his property. The 
articles which you have received from him are 
hardly your own until you have paid for them. 
If you keep them without paying for them, 
when the seller wishes and asks for payment, 
you deprive a man of that which belongs to 
him; and is not that something approaching to 
robbery ? To a man possessed of proper feeling 
and a nice sense of honour, it must be very 
painful to suffer a tradesman to ask twice for 
what is clearly his right. To affect to be offend- 
ed with such an application, and to meet it with 
superciliousness and insolence, is injustice car- 
ried to its height. The manner in which some 
men, who would be ready to shoot any one who 


disputed their claims to be considered as gentle-| 


men, treat their creditors, whom they choose to 
call duns, would, from its contrariety to any 
thing like reason, be almost ludicrous, if it were 
not so cnipable, so cruel, and so dishonest. A 
tradesman, from not being able to recover the 


much above common-place ; perhaps the writer|money owed to him, sees himself in danger of 
desired it to be useful through its familiarity | losing his credit, and, together with his credit, 
and application to ordinary matters. The let-|the means of getting a maintenance: he sees 
ters treat of religion, choice of friends, conver-|his wife and children perhaps upon the very 
sation, punctuality, amusements, expenses, tem-| verge of misery ; and yet, if he civilly asks for 
yerance, reading, é&c. ; out of which list we shall | what is his due, he is considered as troublesome 
lect two points to illustrate the character of and impertinent, perhaps reproached and in- 
the book. sulted !” 

“ A young Oxonian is apt to feel very in-| Now, agreeing in the general principles here 
dignant if not treated by deans and tutors as a laid down, we are inclined to think that the pic- 
man and as a gentleman; but has he any right | ture is too much exaggerated, and too much on 
toexpect to be so treated, if he condescends to one side, to render the advice coupled with it as 
adopt the practices of a mischievous or a truant | effectual as could be wished. There is nota 
school-boy ? I am no friend to the unnecessary student at Oxford who is not perfectly aware of 
imposition of oaths; but I own I do not see|\the abominable and rascally impositions prae- 
how any thing like deliberate and systematic; tised upon him by almost every tradesman he 


opposition to academical authority, can be re. 
conciled with the oath of academical obedience 
taken by every freshman. I know well that 
the usual construction of that oath (I doubt 
uot the legitimate construction) is, that the 
person who takes it will obey the statutes, or 
submit to the penalty imposed upon the infrac- 
tion of them, I am aware, too, that the viola- 
tion of the strict letter of many of the statutes 
Sacquiesced in, and almost sanctioned, by those 
mauthority; but surely a deliberate and con- 
tumacious contravention of the statutes, accom- 
panied by a natural endeavour to evade punish. 
= is hardly consistent with the spirit of the 
ath.’ 
Itis scarcely possible to read this without per- 
ceiving that the laxity sanctioned by authority | 
must be a certain cause to produce greater laxity : 
in the governed. How is a Jad to know the} 
Precise line where his oath may be broken with 
impunity, and where its breach is a punishable 
outrage ?, Such a system calls loudly for reform, 
and for the repeal of every injunction sworn to 
Which cannot be and is not obeyed. But all 
“Mt, berens’ instructions for conduct and polite- 
Ress are futile: no rules will do; but teach 
S20dness of heart, and all the rest will follow. 





| 


deals with; of the time-honoured custom of 
charging double and treble for every article, 
and taking the chance of their being paid for, 
or of netting an ample average profit ; of the 
harpy means often resorted to by fashionable 
and most expensive! ministers to the folly and 
extravagance of youth, to extort the sums so 
dishonestly mounted up from the tortured feel- 
ings of anxious parents and relatives; and of 
the many youn; men whose prospects .in life are 
blasted by the legal proceedings, to which their 
thonghtlessness, and want of strength to resist 
the temptation of credit pressed upon them, has 
exposed. them.* Not, one is ignorant of these 
things ; and in endeavouring to imbue the mind 
with a just notion of the case, they ought not 
to have been omitted from the writer’s consi- 
deration. But all the hint given is: 

“* Take receipts, and keep them. The most 
honest and respectable tradesman may some- 





* Of some of these scoundrels the motto is, — Trust as 
much as you can, and arrest as soon as youcan. We knew 
a boot-maker, in a fashionable London street not a hun- 
dred miles from Bond Street, the other day, who ran a 
student up to above 100i, with law.ex: » besides al- 
most ruining his prospects, for a debt of some 20/. for 
boots and shoes, supplied without stint, and charged 
without conscience. 


times, in the hurry of business, omit to cross a 
charge out of his book, and will feel a satisfac- 
tion in having any doubt as to payment re- 
moved. Have such receipts tied up and docket- 
ed, so that you may refer to any one of them 
readily.”’ 

As far as it goes, we consider Mr. Berens’ 
book to be well enough ; but it might have been 
better, more enlarged in its views, and more 
accurate in its deductions. 








Reflections and Admonitory Hints of the Prin- 
cipal of a Seminary, on retiring from the 
Duties of his Station. 12mo. pp. 89. Lon- 
don, 1832, Simpkin and Co.; Westley and 
Co.: Leeds, Heaton: Halifax, Hartley : 
Huddersfield, Moore: Bradford, Stanfield : 
and Manchester, Ellerby. 

Mr. Joun Fawcett, the author of this well- 
meaning and conscientious little book, was at 
the head of a respectable seminary for fifty 
years, and educated nearly two thousand youths 
during that period, principally resident «under 
his care. There is something very honourable 
to the old man’s feelings in this endeavour to 
perpetuate his moral lessons, and make his re- 
tirement from the busy world subservient to a 
useful purpose. The frontispiece, it is true, is 
somewhat whimsical, * and the admonition itself 
rather solemn; but we can readily overlook 
these things in the laudable intention of the 
writer. The following reflections are very 
touching :— 

| ‘€ On looking over the names of those who 

| were once endeared to him, as being part of 

| his family—and not a few’ of them ‘still more 
| by their commendable conduct—-collected from 
almost every part of the kingdom, and some 
from foreign realms, how many are there of 
| the numerous assemb who are gone before 
him to the grave—to that place whence they 
shall not return! Though once gay with hope, 
by fancy fed, rosy with health, and flattering 
themselves with a long succession of years, 
they have been cut off, some in the bloom of 
youth, like the flower, beautiful in the morn- 
ing, and withering ere "tis night, while the 
bereaved parents ate left to mourn; others 
| who had attained to a more advanced period of 

\life, while engaged in» busy cares, death has 

arrested in their career, and called away from 

connexions to whom their continuance here 
appeared most desirable... This:is no ideal 
picture; it has been realised, not only in the 
instances ndw referred to, but in others almost 
innumerable. What. a. lesson of \imstruction, 
and what a solemn warning) is thus’ given to 
the: snrviyors!,,.. With many even of those who 
| remain.in. the-land.of the living, distance: of 
| residence, and, other gircumstances will, in all 
| probability,, prevent any future personal inter- 
course 3; but, should the. perusal of these! pages 
|be in. any respect. benefigial.to them, he-will 
| feel the satisfaction of not..having laboared in 
|vain. The pathetic language of the psalmist 
| David, in the 71st Psalm, he is ready, at this 
| period of his lifé an@ Jabours, to apply, in some 
respects, to himself. * O God, thou hast taught 
me from my youth up; now, also, when I am 
old and grayheaded, O God, forsake me not, 
until I have shewed thy strength unto this. gene- 
ration, and thy power to that which is to come.’ ”* 

A fine poem might be composed on the re- 
trospect of an aged teacher. How great his 
responsibility in training 2000 human beings 
for their career in life; and how important the 





| 





* It represents Mr. Faweett (we suppose) as Plato, in 
his Greek garb, and amid the groves of Academe, instruct- 
ing half-a-dozen of smart boys in the natty dress of 
England’s nineteenth century. 
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thousands whom circumstances must involve in: 
their sphere of action | «And, again, the sad 
and: fearful episodes which the fate of some 
must furnish: the contrasts between the rosy 
boy full of hope, and the pale exhausted man ; 
between the lively and innocent. child, and, 
perhaps, the dying criminal.: The vision of 
Mirza realised, and with a personal knowledge 
of all the passengers ; how melancholy, but for 
the reflection, that the old: man was himself at 
the end of the bridge ! 

We are glad to see sueh a book as this likely 
to be much cirenlated in: the manufacturing 
districts. 





M ‘Gregor on British America. 
[Second notice: concdusion.]} 

As we broke off abruptly in the niiddle of a 
very interesting extract, we ean only» begin 
again in the same manner: the narration is of 
the /ast traveller to explore the /ast traces of 
the aborigines of Newfoundland. 

* We spent several melancholy days wan. 
dering on the borders of: the: east-endi of the 
lake, surveying the various remains of what 
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consequences, not only to them; but to tens of 





such a thing existed here, the idea of Mary|the whole country around. A large fire a 
March occurred to one of the party, and thejnight is the life and soul of snch a 

whole mystery was at once explained. In this|ours; and, when it blazed up at times, I coul 
cemetery were deposited a variety of articles, in|not help observing, that two of my Indians 
some instances the property, in others the re-| evinced uneasiness and want of confidence jn 
presentations of the property and utensils, and | things around, as if they thought themselyes 
of the achievements, of the deceased. There usurpers on the Red Indian territory. From 
were two small wooden images of a man and | time immemorial, none of the Indians of the 
woman, no doubt meant to represent husband | other tribes had ever encamped near this lake, 
and wife ; a small doll, which we supposed to | fearlessly, and as we had now done, in they 
represent a child, (for Mary March had to leave | centre of such a country; the lake and terri. 
her only child here, which died two days after | tory adjacent having been always considered to 
she was taken); several small models of their | belong exclusively to the Red Tndikns, and to 
canoes, two small models of boats, an iron axe, | have been occupied by them. It had been our 
a bow, and quiver of arrows, were placed by | invariable practice hitherto to encamp near hills, 
the side of Mary March’s husband, and two |and be on their summits by the dawn of day, to 
fire-stones (radiated iron pyrites, from which try and discover the morning smoke ascending 
they produce fire, by striking them together) from the Red Indians’ camps; and, to prevent 
lay at his head ;. there were also various kinds the discovery of ourselves, we extinguished our 
of culinary utensils, neatly made of birch-rind, | own fire always some length of time before day. 
and ornamented; and many other things, of light. Our only and frail hope now left of seeing 
some of which we did not know the use or|the Red Indians, lay on the banks of the river 
meaning. Another mode of sepulture which | Exploits, on our return to the sea-coast. The 
we saw here, was, when the body of the de-| Red Indian Lake discharges itself about three 
ceased had been wrapped in birch-rind, it was, jor four miles from its north-east end; and its 
with his property; placed on a sort of scaffold | waters form the river Exploits. From the lake 





we now contemplated to have been an un- 
offending and cruelly extirpated people. . ‘At 
several places, by the margin of the lake, are 
small clusters of summer and winter. wigwams 
in ruins. One difference, among others, be- 
tween the Beothic wigwams and those of other | 
Indians is, that in most of the former there are 
small hollows, like nests, dug in the earth, 
around the fire-place, and in, the sides of the| 


about four feet and a half from the ground.| to the sea-coast is considered about seventy 
The seaffold was formed of four posts, about} miles; and down this noble river the steady 
seven feet high, fixed perpendicularly in the | perseverance and intrepidity of my Indians car. 
ground, to sustain a kind of crib, five feet and | ried me on rafts in four days; to accomplish 
a half in length by four in breadth, with a floor which otherwise, would have required probably 
made of small squared beams laid close together | two weeks. We landed at various places on 
horizontally, and on which the body and pro-| both banks of the river on our way down, but 
perty rested. A third mode was, when the, found no traces of the Red Indians so recent 
body, bent together, and wrapped in birch-|as those seen at the portage at Badger Bay, 


wigwam, so that 1 think, it probable these peo-|rind, was enclosed in a kind of box on the, Great Lake, towards the beginning of our ex. 


ple have been accustomed) to sleepin @ sitting | ground. 


position. 
structed for drying and, smoking. venison in, | 
still perfect; alsa: small. log-house, in a dila. | 
pidated condition, which we took, to have been | 
a store-house. .. The! wreck of a Jarge hand- | 
some birch-rind.cancoe, about twenty-two feet in | 
length,‘ comparatively new, and certainly very | 
little used, lay thrown wp, among the, bashes | 


The box was made of small square|cursion. During our descent, we had to con 


Thére was one wooden building con-; posts, laid on each other horizontally, and;struct new rafts at the different waterfalls. 


notched at the corners to make them meet Sometimes we were carried down the rapids at 
close. It was about four feet by three, and| the rate of ten miles an hour, or more, with 


two and a half feet deep, and well lined with | considerable risk of destruction to the whole 
birch-rind, to exclude the weather from the! party, for we were always together on one raft. 
inside. The body lay on its right side. A} What arrests the attention most, in gliding 
fourth, and the most common mode of burying | down the stream, is the extent of the Indian 


among these people, has been to wrap the body | fences to entrap deer. They extend from the 


at the beach.) We supposed that she violence of ;in birch-rind, and cover it over with a heap of \lake downwards, continuous, on the banks of 


a storm had rent it in the way it was found, and | 
that the people who were init hed perished ; 
for the iron nails, \of whieh there was ne want, 
all'remained in it: Had. there; beenany sur- 
vivors, nails being much prized by these people, 
they never having held intercourse with Ku- 
ropeans, such an article would most likely have 
been. taken out for use, again... All the birch. | 
trees in the vicinity of the lake had. been rinded, | 
and many of those of the spruce-fir or var, | 


stones, on the surface of the earth, in some 
retired spot. Sometimes the body thus wrap- 
ped up is put a foot or two under the surface, 
and the spot covered with stones. In one place, 
where the ground was sandy and soft, they 
appeared to have been buried deeper, and no 
stones placed over the graves. These people 
appear to have always shewn great respect for 
their dead; and the most remarkable remains 
of them, commonly observed by Europeans at 


the river, at least thirty miles. There are 
openings left here and there for the animals to 
go through and swim across the river, and at 
these places the Indians are stationed, and kill 
them in the water with spears out of their 
canoes, as at the lake. Here, then, connecting 
these fences with those on the north-west side 
of the lake, is at least forty miles of country, 
easterly and westerly, prepared to intercept all 





the deer that pass that way in their periodical 


(pinus balsamifera, Canadian, balsam-tree,) bad | the sea-coast, are their burying-places. These| migrations. It was melancholy to contemplate 


the bark taken off, to use| the inner part for | 
food, as noticed before. Their wooden reposi- 
tories for the dead are in the most perfect state 
of preservation. . These, are of different, con- 
structions,. it would, appear, according to, the 
rank of the persons, entombed,, In one of 
them, which resembled a hut, ten feet by eight 
or nine, and four or five feet high in the centre, 
floored with square poles, the roof covered with 
the rinds of trees, and in every way well secured 
against the weather, and the intrusion of wild 
beasts, the bodies of two full-grewn persons 
were laid out at length on the tloor, and wrap- 
ped round with deer skins. One of these bodies 
appeared to have been entombed not longer 
than, five or six years.. We thought there were 
children Jaid.in here also. On first opening 
this building, by removing. the posts. which 
formed the ends, our curiosity was raised to 
the highest pitch;, but what added to our sur- 
prise, was the discovery ofa white deal coffin, 
containing a skeleton neatly shrouded, in white 
muslin. After a long pause of conjecture how 





are, at particular chosen spots; and it is well 
known that they have been in the habit of 
bringing their dead from a distance to them. 
With their women they bring only their clothes. 
On the north side of the lake, opposite the 
river Exploits, are the extremities of two deer 
fences, about half a mile apart, where they lead 
to the water. 
verge many miles in a north-westerly direction. 
The Red Indians make these to lead the deer 
to the lake, during the periodical migration of 
those avimals. The Indians, stationing them- 
selves near where the deer get into the water 
to swim across, the lake being narrow at this 
end, pursue the animals in their canoes, and 
kill them with spears. In this way they secure 
their winter provisions before the severity of 
the winter sets in. 
of different kinds peculiar to these people, met 
with about this lake. One night we encamped 


on the extremity of a point of land which juts 
out into the lake, and exposed to the view of 


| 


It is understood that they di-! 


| procure deer to subsist on. 
| November, we again arrived 
| the river Exploits, thirty 
| parture from thence, 
| plete circuit of 220 m 


the gigantic, yet rude, efforts of a whole pri- 
mitive nation, in their anxiety to provide sub. 
sistence, forsaken and going to decay. There 
must have been hundreds of Red Indians, and 
that not many years ago, to have kept up these 
fences and pounds. As their numbers were 
lessened, so was their ability to keep them up 
for the purposes intended, and now the deer 
pass the whole line unmolested. We infer that 
the few of these people who may yet survive, 


|have taken refuge in some sequestered spot, 


the northern part of the island, where they can 
On the 29th of 
at the mouth of 
days after our de- 
after having made a com- 
iles in the Red Indian 


There were other rempeing territory. The materials collected on this, as 
| 


on the foundation of an old Indian wigwam, | 


| 


well as on my excursion across the interior 4 
few years ago, and on other occasions, put _ 
in possession of a general knowledge of - 
natural condition and productions of Newfound- 
jand; and, as a member of an institutm 
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formed to protect the aboriginal Mhabitants of | house of James Simms, Esq: attorney-general, 
the country in which we live, and to prosecute | where every attention has been paid to'her 
inquiry into the moral character of man in his \-wants and comforts ; and, under the able and 
rimitive state, I can, at this early stage of our professional advice of Dr. Carson, who has 
institution, assert, trusting to nothing vague,' most kindly and liberally attended her for 
that we already possess more information con- | many months past, it was hoped that her health 
cerning these people, than has been obtained | might have been re-established. Lately, how- 
during the two centuries and a half that New- ever, her disease had become daily more for- 
foundland has been in the possession of Eu-' midable, and her strength had rapidly declined ; 
ropeans.. But it is to be lamented, that now, | and, a short time since, it was deemed advisable 
when we have taken up the cause of a bar-| to send her to the hospital, where her sudden 
barously treated people, so few should remain | decease has but too soon fulfilled the fears that 
to reap the benefit of our plans for their civi-| were entertained for her. With Shanandithit 
lisation. The institution and its supporters has probably expired nearly the last of the 
will agree with me, that after the unfortunate native Indians of the island ; indeed, it is con- 
circumstances attending past encounters be- sidered doubtful by some whether any of them 
tween the Europeans and the Red Indians, it now survive. It is certainly a matter of regret, 
is best now to employ Indians belonging to the that those individuals who have interested them- 
other tribes, to be the medium of beginning selves most to support the cause of science and 
the intercourse we have in view; and; indeed, | humanity, by the civilisation of these Indians, 
[have already chosen three of the most intel- should have their labours and hopes so unfor- 
ligent men, from among the others met with in tunately and suddenly terminated. They have, 
Newfoundland, to follow up my search. I have however, the satisfaction of knowing that their 
the pleasure to present totheBeeothic Institution object has been to mitigate the sufferings of 
several ingenious articles, the manufacture ofthe humanity, and that, at least, they have endea- 
Beothics; somé of which we had the good for-|voured to pay'a portion of that immense debt 
tune to discover on our recent excursion, models! which is due from the European settlers of 
oftheir canoes, bowaand arrows, spears of dif-| Newfoundland to those unfortunate Indians, 
ferent kinds, &c., and also a complete dress who have heen so long oppressed and perse- 
worn by that people. Their mode of kindling cuted, and are almost, if not wholly, exter- 
fre is not only original, but, as far as we at minated.’ The relics of the Beothics, which 
present know, is peculiar to their tribe. These Mr. Cormack brought to England, are exceed- 
aticles, together with a short vocabulary of ingly interesting to all those who take an in- 
their language, consisting of from 200 to 300 | terest in the study of man, and who would 
words, which I have been enabled to collect, | trace his progress from his rude and natural 
prove the Beeothics to be a distinct tribe from state to what we consider civilisation. The 
any hitherto discovered in North America. | Indians employed by the Beeothic Institution 
One remarkable characteristic of their language, | have been unsuccessful in their journeys, and 
and in which it resembles those of Europe /it is now believed that the tribe is extinct. A 
more than any other Indian languages do, with | very few. may possibly still exist in the most 
which we have had an opportunity of com-' hidden and wild places, among deep ravines, or 


In |in dark inaccessible solitudes, determined never 
{ 


paring it, is its abounding in diphthongs. ossil 
my detailed report, I would propose to have) to appear again in the presence of Europeans.” 


plates of these articles, and also of the like} We have nothing to add, except a repetition 
wticles used by other tribes of Indians, that a|of our hearty approbation of these volumes ; 
comparative idea may be formed of them ; and | from our final notice of which we have been 
when the Indian female, Shanandithit, arrives detained longer than is usual with us, or agree- 
in St, John’s, I would recommend that a cor- | able for the sake of connexion. 
tect likeness of her be taken, and be preserved ; 
in the records of the institution. One of the} Waverley Novels, Vol. XXIX. Peveril of the 
specimens of mineralogy which we found in qe | Peak, Vol. I qe Edinburgh, R. Cadell. 
Seon, was a block of what is called Labra- | A very characteristic frontispiece, or R. P. 
t felspar, nearly four and a half feet in| Bonington, and a pretty vignette by A. Fraser, 
length, by about three feet in breadth and | recommend this volume. An extract from Wal- 
thickness. This is the largest piece of that |dron, who published a description of the Isle of 
beautiful rock yet discovered any where. Our | Man a hundred years ago, (a note on Chapter I.) 
apesnnce in the interior was entirely animal | gives us the following curious — a 
deer and beavers, which we shot.’ The |‘ They say, that an apparition, called in their 
? se @ J ? + > ¢ “? ° 
Beothic institution of St. John’s placed the |language the Mauthe Doog, in the shape of a 
Indians who had accompanied Mr. Cormack, | large black spaniel with curled shaggy hair, 
on their establishment, to be employed under |was used to haunt Peel Castle, and has been 
his immediate direction and control, as presi-| frequently seen in every room, but particularly 
dent, for the purpose of discovering the abodes |in the guard-chamber, where, as soon as can- 
of the Red Indians. The Indian woman, Sha-|dles were lighted, it came and lay down before 
et, was also brought to St. John’s, where | the fire, in presence of . the a who ne 
Lived in Mr. Cormack’s house, until he left} length, by being so much accustomed to the 
the colony in 1829, when she was taken into/|sight of it, lost great part of the terror they 
bd house of the attorney-general, M. Simms. | were seized with at its first appearance. They 
¢ died in June following. A Newfoundland | still, however, retained a certain awe, as believ- 
Paper of the 12th June, 1829, notices her | ing it was an evil spirit which only waited per- 
ath by stating —‘ Died, on Saturday night, 


mission to do them hurt, and for that reason 

e 6th instant, at the hospital, Shanandithit,|forbore swearing and all profane discourse 
the female Indian, one of the aborigines of this | while in its company. But though they endured 
island, She died of consumption, a disease | the shock of such a guest when all together in a 
Which seems to have been remarkably pre-| body, none cared to be left alone with it; it 
valent among her tribe, and which has unfor- | being the custom, therefore, for one of the sol- 
tunately been fatal to all who have fallen into | diers to lock the gates of the castle at a certain 
hands of the settlers. Since the departure | hour, and carry the keys to the captain, to 
of Mr. Cormack from the island, this poor | whose apartment the way led through a church, 
Woman has had an asylum afforded her in the! they agreed among themselves, that whoever 








was to succeed the night, his fellow in 

| this errand should accompany him that went 
first; and by this means, no man would be 
exposed singly to the dangers for I forgot to 
|mention that the Mauthe Doog was always 
| Seen to come out from that passage at the close 
of day, and return to it again as soon as the 
|morning dawned, which made them look on 
| this place as its peculiar residence. One night 
'a fellow being drunk, and by the strength of 
| his liquor rendered more daring than ordinary, 
| laughed at the simplicity of Sis companions, 
{and though it was not his turn to go with the 
| keys, would needs take that office upon him, to 
testify his courage. All the soldiers endea- 
voured to dissuade him; but the more they 
said, the more resolute he seemed, and-swore 
that he desired nothing more than that Mauthe 
Doog would follow him, as it had done the 
others, for he would try if it were dog or devil. 
After having talked in a very reprobate man- 
ner for some time, he snatched up the keys, 
and went out of the guard-room: in some time 
after his departure, a great noise was heard, but 
nobody had the boldness to see what oecasioned 
it, till the adventurer returning, they demanded 
the knowledge of him; but as loud and noisy 
as he had been at leaving them, he was now 
become sober and silent enough, for he was 
never heard to speak more; and though all the 
| time he lived, which was three days, he was 
| entreated by all who came near him, either to 
ispeak, or, if he could not do that, to make 
;some signs by which they might understand 
| what had happened to him, yet nothing intel- 
| ligible could be got from him, only, that by the 
distortion of his limbs and features, it might be 
| guessed that he died in agonies more than is 
; common in a natural death. The Mauthe Doog 
was, however, never seen after in the castle, 
nor would any one attempt to go through that 
passage, for which reason it was closed up, and 
another way made. This accident happened 
about threescore years since, and I heard it 
attested by several; but especially by an old 
soldier, who assured me he had seen it oftener 
than he had then hairs on his head.” 

Upon this Sir W. Scott remarks: “ It would 
be very desirable to find out the meaning of 
the word Mauthe in the Manx language, which 
is a dialect of the Gaelic. I observe, that Maithe 
in Gaelic, amongst other significations, has that 
of active or speedy; and also, that'a dog of 
Richard I., mentioned by Froissart, and sup- 
posed to intimate the’fall of his master’s antho- 
rity by leaving him and fawning on Boling- 
broke, was termed Mauthe; but neither of 
these particulars tends to explain the very im- 
pressive story of the fiendish hound of Peel 
Castle.” 

The following is one of several fairy legends, 
quoted from the same old writer by Sir Walter 
in his illustration of Manx superstitions. As a 
proof of the reality of fairies, there was “‘ a 
fiddler, who, having agreed with a person who 
was a stranger, for so much money, to play to 
some company he should bring him to, all the 
twelve days of Christmas, and received earnest 
for it, saw his new master vanish into the 
earth the moment he had made the bargain. 
Nothing could be more terrified than was the 
poor fiddler; he found he had entered himself 
into the devil’s service, and looked on himself 
as already damned ; but having recourse also to 
a clergyman, he received some hope; he or- 
dered him, however, as he had taken earnest, 
to go when he should be called ; but that what- 
ever tunes should be called for, to play none 








but psalms. On the day appointed, the same 
person appeared, with whom he went, though 
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with what inward reluctance ’tis.easy to guess ; 
but. punctually obeying the minister’s direc- 
tions, the company to whom he played were: so 
angry, that they all vanished at once, leaving 
him at the top of a high hill, and so bruised 
and hurt, though he was not sensible when or 
from what hand: he received the blows, that he 
got not home without the utmost difficulty.” 
ey 
Letters for the Press. On the Feelings, Pas- 

sions, Manners, and Pursuits of Men. 

the late Francis Roscommon, Esq. Pp. 255. 

London, 1832. Wilson. r 
Letters for the Press ! They had’ better have 
been for the post, as certainly their contents 
are not worth publication.' Feeble and well- 
meaning is not very attractive commendation, 
yet it is all that ‘we can bestow. 


i nner nite en reenter 


My own Fire-side. By the Author of * Solace 
of an Invalid,’ ‘* Affection’s Gift,” &c. &c. 
Pp. 230. Colchester, 1832, Swinborne, Wal- 
ter, and Taylor; London, Hatchard and Son; 
Harvey and Darton. 

UsnERED in by a deprecating preface and 

a respectable list of subscribers, this little 

volume scarcely comes within the pale of criti- 

cism : we wish its author success, 





An Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa 
Architecture ; accompanted by Analytical and 
Critical Remarks, illustrative of the Prin- 
oiples of Architectural Science and Taste on 
which these Designs are posed, and of 
Landscape Gardening, with reference to their 
Accompaniments. Illustrated by numerous 
Designs of Cottages, Farm-houses, Farme- 
ries, and Villas, partly executed in Litho- 
graphy and partly engraved on Wood. B 
J.C. London, F.L.S., &c. Nos, I, [.and II. 
London, 1832. Longman and Co. 

WE know no living writer of whom it can be so 
truly said as of Mr. Loudon, that he is an over- 
flowing fountain of useful knowledge. | His 
works on gardening and husbandry are of the 
utmost practical value. All the subjects of which 
he has treated are immediately and intimately 
connected with the common wants of mankind, 
and all the information he has furnished upon 
them is of daily and huurly utility. With his 
volumes in our hand we can do every thing 
requisite for our success and comfort in these 
important pursuits ; and we can besides enter 
more fully into the enjoyment of natural beau- 
ties and the comprehension of philosophical 
causes, 

This is high praise for an individual; but 
Mr. Loudon has fairly earned it by his former 
works, and is now adding to his claim by the 
publication of the present popular Architectural 
Encyclopedia, of which we have seen three 
Nos. before we ventured to give an opinion 
concerning it; though we might without risk 
have anticipated, from the character of the 
author, that it would be both able and in- 
structive. It is eminently so. Innumerable 
plans, outlines, elevations, and estimates, teach 
us how to build cottages, farm-houses, and villas 
of every description, and tell us what is the 
expense of each. We are also informed of their 
several capabilities, of their exterior effects in 
pleasing the eye, and their interior means in 
ministering to the necessary habits of life. 
Going minutely into details, it is shewn that 
even the poorest labourer may, with care and 
attention paid to the construction of his habita- 
tion, enjoy advantages which are too generally 
sacrificed, from the senseless and inefficient 
manner in which he is provided for. That it 











is, as easy to consult cleanliness, ventilation, 
conveniency, neatness, and whatever is con- 
ducive to health, as to be destitute of these 
blessings, filthy, diseased, and miserable. 
There is no part of the subject into which 
Mr. Loudon does not minutely enter ; and we 
will say that, after the dissemination of his 
work, the landlord and architect who can per- 
oo the crime of making dog-holes and 
ovels for the lower orders of the agricultural 


By class, instead of cabins and cottages in which 


they may take a pride, will evince neither wis- 
dom nor patriotism, good sense nor good feeling. 








The Original. 4to. pp. 348. London, 1832. 
Cowie. 

WE regret to see that our contemporary the 
Original has closed its career, having failed to 
obtain as much of the public patronage as would 
Tepay its expenditure: it has therefore, very 
modestly and sensibly, taken leave at the end of 
its twenty-second No.; and the whole, now 
bound up with an index, forms an entire and 
very amusing miscellany. 

e repeat, unaffectedly, our sorrow that this 
weekly periodical has not met the success it 
deserved ; for in actual intelligence, literary 
merit, taste in the fine arts, and pleasantry, it 
was, in our opinion, the best of its. kind. 
Some of its antiquarian papers are particularly 
curious and interesting, and would do credit to 
any publication. It also deserves this post- 
humous testimony in its favour for the honesty 
with which it avoided the puffing system of too 
many of its compeers ;—it stood on its own 
merits, and can neither be charged with trickery 
nor falsehood, which maintain appearances for a 
while, but ultimately sink the fragile specu- 
lation which they seem to support, without 
preserving the fair reputation that belongs, in 
spite of its failure, to the Original. 





Knowledge for the People, or the Plain Why and 
Because, Se. &c. By John Timbs. 18mo. 
London, 1832, Low ; Darton, Harvey, and 
Co.3 Edinburgh, Constable; Dublin, Wake- 





man. 

In this little volume the sciences of botany, 
mineralogy, geology, and meteorology, are fami- 
liarly explained, in the way of question and 
answer. There is a great deal of information 
collected together, with nothing to distinguish 
it from other useful works of the same de- 
scription. 








Alphabet of Insects, for the use of Beginners. 
By James Rennie, M.A., Professor of Zoo- 
logy in King’s College. Pp. 108. London, 
1832. Orr. 

Tuts is one of a promised series upon natural 

science, and one well worthy of the reputation 

of Mr. Rennie. We enter not into his contro- 
versy with other naturalists as to the nomen- 
clature, or arrangement or division of objects ; 
but we will say that he is himself very clear 
and intelligible. His preference of Saxon words, 
now plain English, is deserving of much praise ; 
and at all events, for instruction, infinitely 
better than the compounds half-Greek, half- 
barbaric, with which so many sciences (and 
entomology not the least) are swamped to the 
beginner, and confused even to the learned. 

But how comes Mr. Rennie, let us ask him, 

with his affection for our good old language, to 

use the the vulgarism “talented,” both in his 
introduction and elsewhere? Is¢alented a Saxon 
word or derivative ? or is ita modern and tnne- 





cessary Irishism or Americanism ? Why not g° 
all lengths, if such encroachments are to be al- 





\THE|LIFERARY GAZETTE, AND ©! 


lowed,.and say, iéx. gr. *“ he wasia very taleniel 
man, and the professors employed to. alent. him 
farther, succeeded beyond what ye could salen: 
in, your schools, or we could talent in. former 
times, when the talent of talenting was by no 
means so ¢alentedly understood?” 

The Alphabet of Insects is all that. it pro. 
fesses to be—and an admirable elementary book. 





a aS 
Translation of several Principal Books,, Pas. 
sages, and Teuts of the Veds,.and of some 
Controversial Works on Brahmunical. Theo. 
logy. By Rajah Rammohun Roy... Second 
edition. 8vo. pp. 282. London, 1832. Par. 
bury, Allen, and Co. 
WE have already written so much. respecting 
the mission and efforts of the extraordinary 
person to whom the public.is indebted for this 
important work, that we need now only men. 
tion its appearance in a second edition, Else. 
where in this sheet, a much more eloquent 
tribute is paid to the learned and distinguished 
Rajah than we could pen, and a striking view 
is taken of the probable consequences of his 
labours, by an individual most competent to 
estimate them. 





The British Preacher. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 324. 
London, 1832. Westley and Davis. 
Tuis volume contains twenty-five sermons, 
by able preachers, on various topics of high 
Christian concernment; including several of 
more human interest, viz. funeral discourses. 
Without going into their various doctrines or 
views, we may state that much of talent and 

sound divinity is here embodied. 





The History of Morley and the surrounding 
Villages. By Norrisson Scatcherd, Esq, 
8vo. pp. 345. Leeds, J. Heaton. 

Tu author appears to be an antiquarian and 
topographical dilettante ; and he has here given 
us, without attending much to the /ucidus 
ordo, a rather rambling account of a locality 
connected with the period of the Civil Wars 
and Commonwealth. But he also takes,a 
wider range, and treats de omnibus rebus 
et quibusdam aliis; for instance, so early as 
page 5, he assures us that Saint Dunstan 
deserved to be hanged at Tyburn, and that 
Eugene Aram ought hardly to have been 
hanged at all. The Appendix, No, 1, contains 
information of another sort, viz. a list of all 
the oaths by which our kings were wont to 
pledge themselves to the truth of what they 
said. 

‘¢ Edward the Confessor swore ‘By God's 
mother ;’—William the Conqueror ‘ By God's 
splendour ;’—William Rufus ‘ By St. Luke's 
face ;*—Henry First ‘ By our Lord’s death ; 
—Stephen ‘ By God’s birth ;’— Henry Second, 
© God’s curse light on you and mine ;’—Joba 
‘By God’s teeth ;)—Henry Third ‘ By God's 
head ;’—Edward First ‘By God’s blood, pér 
sanguinem Dei ;’— Richard Second ‘By St. 
Edward ;’—Henry Sixth ‘ By St. Edward, his 
common word ‘was ‘Forsooth ;’— Edward 
Fourth ‘By God’s blessed lady 5'—Richard 
Third ‘ By St. Paul ;\—Henry Eighth ‘ By St 
Mary,’ whet angry—‘ By God 7) — Elizabeth 
‘ By GC, or God’s death, or God’s wounds; 
—James First swore (see Ellis’s Letters, vo- 
iii: ps 148) 3 -but~his -oath- is not wee : 
—Oliver Cromwell was not a swearer wre 
Second, ‘ God’s ‘fish, @ corruption of God's 
flesh.’ ” . 

Oliver Cromwell, who was “ nota swearer, | 
is the grand’ idol of Mr. Scatcherd’s worship ; 
but we shall neither follow him into the on 
position of his sentiments respecting him, 
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pissminute particulars about Morley itself To! 
thdse interested: in either, we refer the volume; 
whithis'so desultory; that'we'cannot digest:it 
intovany thing’ like a connected review, and 
awells:wpon' many matters hardly of suffieient 
interest for the distatit reader; though ‘still 
¢oitdining ‘some curions ‘scraps, and ‘a Morley 
glossary of odd words and phrases. 








The Olio; or Museum of Entertainment. Vol. 1X. 
$v. pp: '508, double columns: London, 1832, 
Shackell’;\\Liongman and ‘Co. ; Whittaker ; 
Sherwood ; Simpkin and Co.'s Steill; Strange; 
Carvill, New York. 

Tus amusing miscellany of originaland selected 
thatter holds ‘on its way with a fair share of the 
patronage it so well merits, even amid the com- 
petition of @ hundred rivals. In Vol. IX. we 
have the weekly Nos. from Jannary to tlie 
present month bound up together; and we 
need only say, that, for desultory reading, there 
is no falling-off in the’ agreeable variety  pre- 
sented by the Olio. 

Constable’s Miscellany, No. EXXVI.: But- 
terflies, Moths, and Sphinxes, Vol. 11. By 
Capt. Te Brown. gis 

THESE two volumes are worthy of peculiar se- 
lection even from the most agreeable of the class 
of publications to which they belong ;’ whether 
we consider them as exhausting a branch of 
natural study, or as forming a portion of the 
monthly series, of which, amid their abundance, 
itis hardly possible to ‘pronounce any distinc- 
tive characteristic. Few objects in our com- 
mon intercourse with animate nature possess 
wore béatity, are in their perfect state more 
harmless, or attract more of the observance ‘of 
dd and’ yourig, than the varied tribes of the 
moth and the butterfly. The ‘association of 
the ideas of happy ‘childhood with ‘them, ‘and 
their’ remarkable metamorphoses, ' with ‘which 
superstition, ‘allegory, ‘and mythology, are so 
interestingly connegted, render the contempla- 
tion of their forms and habits always delightful. 
Captain Brown has shewn' us them all as they 
live and flit arottnd us; and he has given'very 
pleasing descriptions of their larva, caterpillar, 
aid imago appearances. As we have no doubt 
hit that other editions ‘will be called for, we 
would suggest, aS a great improvement to the 
many coloured prints, that’ a line ‘indicating 
the ordinary size of the specimen should be 
added. They are very prettily executed, and 
the work wonderfully cheap.’ A sketch of the 
early history of silk is, with much propriety, 
added to this volume, to complete an important 
part of the subject. 
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Introduction to the Arts and Sciences, originally 
compiled by the Rev. R. Turner, LL.D. 
20th, edition, newly arranged by R. Mudie. 
Pp. 348. London, 1832, Longman and Co.; 
Baldwin; Cadell ; Rivingtons ; Hamilton ; 
Harvey ; Scholey ; Poole and Co. ; Nunn. 

, VERY excellent little volume, in which, 
with good arrangement, an introduction to the 
arts and sciences is very ably given, and the 
information brought down to the latest period. 
edo not know a better work for the general 
imstruction of the young and inquisitive. 


————— 





Le Livre des Cent-et-ttn. , Paris, 1832. 
L’ Advocat. 
in this volume any extract 


We do not find 
suticiently amusing, to’ deserve; translation : 
ie only attraction; we think, to English readers 
Wa De Lamartine’s touching address to Sir 

alter Scotts but it is too long, for quotation. 





Saint Herberf’s Isle ; a Legendary Poem., By 
the late John Bree, Esq., of Emerald, near 
Keswick. Pp.174. London, 1832, Longman 
and Co. 


Tuis is an, appeal to the kindness. rather than 
the judgment. of the public. The author is 
dead, and the above volume is published by his 
family... There is .a handsome list of ,sub- 
scribers, whose example will, we hope, be fol- 
lowed by others. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
IMPROVED RAW SUGAR. 


“ ConsIDERABLE interest has been excited in 
the market by the introduction of an improved 


native raw sugar, which portends very great | 
advantages to all who are engaged in this,so| 
long unprofitable branch of colonial and com- |” 


mercial intercourse. It is pure raw, sugar, 
obtained, direct from the cane-juice, without 
any secondary process of decolorisation oer 
solution, and by which, all necessity for any 
subsequent process of refining is entirely ob- 
viated. It is obtained-in perfect pure transparent 
granular crystals, being entirely free’ from any 
portion of uncrystallisable sugar or colouring 
matter, and is prepared by the improved process 
of effecting the last Stages’ of concentration 
in.vacuum, and at a temperature insuflicient to 
produce any anes in ,its chemical compo- 
sition ; the mode of operation first proposed by 
the late Hon. Ed. Charles, Howard, and subse- 
quently introduced, with the most important 
advantages and complete success, jato the prin- 
cipal sugar-refinéries of Great Britain. 

** By this improved and scientific process of 
initiutaethine, the application of which to the 
purpose of preparing raw sugar from the cane- 
juice has now first been proposed, the most 
singular advantages are secured to the planter, 
ir-an ‘increased “quantity of sugar; the product 
of his ‘operation, and im saving from the: im- 
mense quantity of deteriorated’ material) un- 
crystallisable sugar and molasses, which svere 
prodtucts of the former niode:of operdtion, from 
the intense and long-continued degree of'heat 
employed in the processes. ‘The time and labdur 
of the operation are also greatly decreased';' ‘the 
apparatus possesses the power to»make double 
the quantity in the same space of time as‘ the 
old method, and this is ready for shipment in 
four days, in lieu of three weeks, as heretofdre. 
The sugar likewise readily commands /an' ad. 
vanced _price_in_the_market .to.the-planter- of 
ten to twelve shillings per ewt. i 

** This improved sugar readily ensures a pre- 
ference for all, purposes, of manufacture, solu. 


tion, or domestic economy. It is,a( purer istveet,, 


aud of a richer, mellifiuous taste.thanieven the 
best, refined ; it. is not apt, to become asceseent 


in solution; ;and, from its superiorqualltyy it, 


well answers all purposes of the,table., ,lusthe 
manufacture. of rum from.,the-molasses,which 
are separated, during | the first, process, of the 
operation, there is,no danger of deterioration.in 
the production of empyreuma, and a far purer 
spirit is obtained than that. made from ordinary 
molasses, 

* This improved process,is now in, complete 
and successful .operation ,on eight estates in 
Demerara, The, general: introduction: of sthe 
process .is considered by the. best. .practival 
judges to ensure, certain means of,revivifying 
the spoiled fortunes of, the | planters, | and: to 
open, a new era: in the. prosperity, ,of those 
portions of the British crown, of, which.this 
forme the principal staple commedity of sup- 
port.’ ; 


"With: this: communieation werhave’ reveived 
a°stial enister of the commodity referred to, 
which’ certainly recommends ‘it! strongly to our 
favourable | report. '' Tp 'so” nearly ° resembles 
pounded sugar-candy,'that we should have taken 
it for that artielé in‘a very pure state, but for 
the accompanying explanation; and’ ‘also for a 
plan and déseription of the apparatus by which 
it. is..produced....We haye..seen..nothing.for 
a lang time.in trade more worthy of attention ; 
and if,it be substantiated that this improve- 


{| ment, will tend to, relieve the;suffering, interests 


of our West India colonies, it willyindeed prove 
3 national as, well.as a commercial, benefit, 


f NEW, PATENTS 
Guanted-by his Majestyfor) Inventionserrs Sealed, 1931-25 
To John Samuel. Dawes of Brovaford; fox. certain, im- 


provements in the manufacture of iron. 
‘Fo Jobn-Diekinson, ~ - nce pga 
ain improvements jn the manufactur aper- 
ei Wills Ge > Of Ison Green, Noting, for 
cértaliim prov énietits in ‘ttiach inery forthe manufueture 
of Bbbbim-metdecer © §/\) ‘ 

ToJohy Lihou, of the Naval Club-House, Bond Street, 
Esq., for’an ved method of constricting ¢apstans. 

To Moses Teague, of Park — ptr o— for cer- 
tain impreyemenis in-making and smelting pig iron, 

To Fiijeh Galloway, .o Blackfriars’ Ron » for certain 
improvements oti paddle wheels. Tt 

To i\Geoxge Ereerann,) of Rewkesbury, for certain, im- 
provements in machinery for ornamenting and producing 
devices upon late. : 

To. Alexander Beattie. Shankland. London, in_.con- 
sequence of a communication made to him by a foreigner 
Yesiticnt\in America, fora new method of cutting, work- 
ing, and plaining.ot wood, minerals, and metals, by means 
of machigery, 

To Winiad Crofts, 6f’ Lenton,’ Nottinghamshire, for 
certain iniprovements: in machinery\ for making Jace or 
net, commonly, galled bobbinnet lace. 

To Ralph Watson, of London, Esq., in consequence of 
‘a Communication made'to him by'a' certain foreigner re- 
siding: abroad, for ian )invédtion ofa: certain improved 


amp. j 110°) J 
No Thomas De Lh Rue, Lontion, for certain improve- 
Wients- ih’ making) oY Matufactutring ani ‘ernamenting 
playing citds. 7; ‘ 
b) Lo, William Chugeh, of Bod 
ham, ‘for certain hprovements 
nails. ; j o ‘ 
Fo Samuel Walker, of, Millshaw,, near Leeds, for eer- 
rrp aA wt gig-machines for dressing woo len 
oths. 2 
(‘To JobnJoyee, “of London, tin oo ence of a.com- 
munication made ip his) by.a certain foreigner. residing 
abroad, for-a certain ei pe a or infprovements in 
machinery for' makin: hiils of Tony ebpper, and ‘other 


ley Geen nar Birjning- 
, n ‘machinery for making 


me ! { 

To, Charles Beard, of Coggleshall,, Essex, for an im- 
provement in the’ construction of cocks for taps for draw- 
mg off liquids.) &: ) Mi f 

Le George, Oldland,-of, Hillsley,, Glonoestexshixe, for 
certain snprovements in machinery or apparatus for 
shearing, dtessing, ‘and’ finishitig of ‘woollen “eldths ahd 
other fabrics. , 

, Lo Walliave Wells, of Manchester,, fora new and jim- 
proved method of making and coristructing fl¢-machines, 
other wise éaMed 'raisitig‘machincs, ‘or mavh ines for | 
tba gone site of, and brushing and dressivg,/woolles an 
other cloths. 

To. Thomas Petherick, of Penpelleck, Cornwall, ‘and 
John) Pilinove) Kingstons of Islington), Deven, for their 
having invented,improyements in certain, machinery and 
Bee ppeter for separating ¢opper, lead, and other ores 

ott’ earthty ahd'other substances, ‘from ‘which’ they’are 
or may ‘be mixed, ( , 

Lo Frederick Collier Bakewell, of Hampstead, for ger- 
tai improveménts in machinery or apparatus for making 
or mMifinufaeturing soda Water and other aerated waters or 

uids. 


To Joseph Gibbs, of the Kent Hioed. and William 
Chaplin, Of thé Adelphi, for their having invented certain 
imp ts in wheeled carvi and im ‘the méans of 





its, Bt 


pr 
eonstzucting the same j 

To Henry Warner, of Loughborough, Leicestershire, 
and Charles H6dd and Benjani ‘Abbot, also of the same 
plaee, for,certain imprevements ‘upon machinery Row in 
usc for ravi jng or manufactur iiig syockings.stock) net, or 
frame-work knitting, warp webb, warp net, and point net. 

To John ‘Day; ‘of Birmingham, for an improvement in 
the mianufagture: ef cocks jused for the, stopping and 
drawing off gas and water, and for other purposes for 
which ‘cocks ard now uséd. ’ 

To Henry Brewer; of Old Kent) Road, for certain im- 
provements in machinery or apparatus for making paper. 

To John Walmsley, of Manchester, for a mathine for 
cutting off for or Haff fromm béaver atid ‘other skins. 

Lo Matthew Towgood, of »Dartfotd, for, certain) im- 
provements ip cutting. 2 9 

To William Day, of Lincoln’s Tin Fields,’ for‘ certain 
improvements ‘in the conétruction of printing-presses.” 





Po Bennet Woodcroft, of Manchester, for certain im- 
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or machinery, to be 
and a new or improved 


mi 
of iron, or other prussiates of iron, as a sub- 

stitute for ‘0, in dyeing all sorts of wools, and whether 
leece, ski ths, stuffs, or 


LITERARY AND LEARNED: - 
Penny Publications—In our last we men- 
tioned the Saturday Magazine, published: by 
aid of the funds of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge; a diversion of those 
funds, as we think, hardly justified by circum- 


v 
sai | Stances, and, like the trade of the Society for 


the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge (in oppo- 
sition to whose Penny Magazine it has been 
started), inimical, as far as it goes, to the fair 


and, "se : 
trader on individual capital, and to the best 


To the Eiditor of the Literary Gazette. 
THE Poor. 

S1r,—It is with unfei pleasure I notice 
the plans lately brought forward for the ap- 
intment of small plots _ land ‘to the labour- 
poor, or, more pr y speaking; the agri- 
cultural labourers of e country. Too mth 
time has been: lost, and with it, alas ! 
much of the moral and best’ feelings of the 
lower classes. The amelioration of cottage gar- 
dening has long been my favourite’ idea, and 
that by it the burden of the poors’-rate would 
be greatly diminished, and the moral feelings 
of the’ lower classes much improved. Land- 
owners would be glad to have small ions of 
their land occupied, but’ for the trouble and 
unpleasant duty of collecting the rents froma 
number of persons. As this plan would ulti. 
mately; and even immediately, tend to lessen 
the labour of the parish overseer; why should 
he not lease the land from the land-owner on 
account of the parish, (without the creation of 
any ae een let it out in small por- 
tions on the same ‘terms, giving the preference 
to those labourers »who are most deserving ? 
Occasional assistance, by way of loan, might 
also be ireds but éven. the free ' 
of the in addition, would ‘hot: be so great 
a charge upon ‘the parish as the part payment 
of the farmers’: labourers out: of: the’ poors’- 
rates. A system more dem ‘and more 
wicked could not’ be devised.’ By such means 
the true English feeling of independence has 
been debased, and the dadourer transformed into 
@ pauper. If this career of mischief, is: not 
stopped, the whole fabric of society will: be 
sapped, and sooner or later the tottering edi- 

fice will sink into’a ruin. 

I need not advert to the various instances of 
the successful results of the experiments made ; 
the Literary Gazette of 24th last contains 
one. It is not only ina pecuniary point of 
view, but for the vast moral effect which would 
be produced. Would such labourers, who had 

to cultivate, be found among the hardened 
incendiaries ? Having himself sonie y 
to protect, he would feel that he has atshett 
the country. 

The principal object I had in addressing this 
letter to you, was to suggest that great perma- 
nent gocd might be effected by bequests or 
donations of land being made by individuals 
to parishes, for the express purpose of being let 
in small portions to the labouring poor. Permis- 
sion might be granted by the legislature, and if 
Oa mere the number of acres limited. 

ere system of cottage gardening (for in 
time the piece Disa wel sheeer thon ea 
garden) once in progress, I'feel no doubt but 
hundreds of kind-hearted and benevolent indi- 
viduals would bestow land for so praiseworthy 
and noble an object.. Yours, &c. 
24 Jan, 1832. Cuaries M. WiLLICcH. | 


n| Side, moral’ obligation ‘will be 





interests of the country. Upon this matter, 
the Pulpit of last Thursday, No. 511, remarks, 
that the contents of the Saturday Magazine 
furnish additional force to the objection, inas- 
much as, instead of serious subjects, such as 
might be expected, in furtherance of their 
avowed objects, from the Society whose sub- 
scriptions are thus applied, the publication in 
question is filled with ad captandum deserip- 
tions and pictures of Hindoo temples, extracts 
from natural histery, notices. of. antiquities, 
drawings of dilapidated walls, statements of the 
population of the country, statistical tables, 


the properties of numbers, &c., with scarcely | 


ever a sentence having a directly religious or 
even moral purport. In short, it is no more 
Christian Knowledge, than the Useful Society’s 
is always Useful Knowledge ; but, on the con- 
trary, both merely commercial speculations, 
and consequently addressed to every popular 
topic of the day likely to allure the greatest 
number of purchasers. 

To shew how injurious, in more ways than 
one, the system of improper competition is likely 
to prove, we have to mention another new penny 
appearance, called the Penny Cyclopedia, and 
evidently brought out in haste, to obtain pos- 
session of the market before the Society for the 
Diffasion. of Useful Knowledge can produce 
their announced work of the same kind. We 
thus see, that where right is disregarded on one 


——_ by 
others; and the result will not. only be dis. 
graceful tothe parties, but have an irresistible 
to deteriorate our literature, and sub- 

stitute crude and hasty compilations, for what 
might really benefit the rising generation, and 
instruet the ignorant. The very first sentence 
in this Penny. Cyclopedia is a mistake respect- 
ing the first letter of the alphabet, which it 
tells its readers has ‘* three distinct characters 
of sound,”—whereas every grammarian knows 
it has four. Where is the sound in at, accord- 
ing to this definition ? In other respects this 
performance must be improved, to have the 
claim all such things should have to extensive 
public encouragement.* 

We have also before us “The Schoolmaster,” 
a good title, an Edinburgh threehap’orth, which 
candidly avows that it will be as political as it 
dare to be, without exposing itself to a stamp- 
office prosecution. Its first: Number is, never- 
theless, a very fair specimen of talent. 

Another penny journal has also appeared in 
London, which calls itself ‘* The Truth ;” and 
of which we shall only say, that if it stick to its 
name, it will be very different from all its con- 
temporaries ! 
THE TALMUD. 
White the spirit of inquiry which distin- 
guishes the present age is seeking to discover 
and to explain the remains of antiquity im all 
parts of the world —to decipher the hierogly- 
phies of Egypt, and to explore the literature of 


* A tw one is, we see, by Mr. €. F. 
Partington, whose previous publications, often noticed in 
the Li, Gaz., shew him to be well fitted for the task. 


India and China,—the Germans are, We leary 
engaged on a no less valuable work of antiquity. 
namely, a version into their own tongue of the 
Talmud. That such a work is at this moment 
of great importance, especially towards the stud 
of theology and the Shemitish languages, js 
generally acknowledged by the learned. ‘This 
translation of the whole Talmud Hierosolyni. 
tanum et Babylonicum, on which they have 
been engaged for many years,.and hope to,com. 
plete in about eight: more, will be published, 
together with the text and the commentators 
Jarchi and Thosaphoth, in twenty-eight vo. 
lumes folio. The text of the Mischna will be 
furnished with complete vowel-points, and the 
remaining text of the Gemara accurately di. 
vided by interpunction; etymology and. ex. 
planations will be added to each page, and at 
the end of the several treatises the extract of 
Rabbenu Ascher. As a specimen and intro. 
duction to this great work, there has already 
appeared a Compendium of the Jerusalem and 
| Babylonish Talmud, being a contribution to the 
history of the Israelites, &c. It contains the 
|origin, lan 4 and authenticity. of the Tal. 
mud, the life of one of its principal authors, the 
eography of all the towns mentioned in it, Kc. 

he object of this volume is to facilitate the 
study of the Talmud and Targum by an ele. 
mentary book. It has been submitted to the 
judgment and received the approbation of seye- 
ral distinguished scholars in, this branch of 
learning ; and Dr. Bellermann has furnished a 
preface on the importance of the Talmud. A 
review of the work, by Professor Dr. Rosen- 
miiller, has also appeared in the Leipsig Lite 
rary Journal, 


PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Collection de Gravures, &c. Collection of En- 
gravings after the best Modern Painters. 
Engraved on steel, under the direction of 
Mr..C. Trommel, by Ed: Schuler, and other 
able artists. Part I... French School. . Lon- 
don, Francis Nildeke, agent of C, Jiigel, 
Francfort. 

In. recent numbers of the Literary Gazelle, 

we have noticed, with expressions of our satis- 

faction, that means were increasing for the 
establishment of a more general and regular 
interchange between Germany and England in 
their several productions of literature, science, 
and the fine arts; and we hail the present 
work as a gratifying instance of the value of 
such immediate intercourse, and of the plea- 
sure and information to be derived from its 
cultivation. aa 
This first number of a foreign publication 
brings us acquainted with the principal pic- 
tures in the gallery of the Duchess of Berry, 
with the names of painters hitherto unknown 
to us, and with subjects so new that they may 
well suggest hints to our native artists. There 
are eighteen plates, about four inches by three 
in breadth, and executed by MM. Baume, 

Pernot, Prud’hou, Swebach (?), Bonnefond, 

X. Leprince, Laurent, Demarne, Roehn, <0) 

loux, Revoil, Baron Crespy Leprince, Pingne ’ 

Grenier(?), Drolling, and Robert. We have 

views in Scotland and Switzerland ; sailors, 

conscripts, banditti, confessionals, Savoyerds 

Vendean soldiers, marches, and other sim!ar 

scenes in daily life: but there are some raed 

of more uncommon character. ‘A on 

Family,” by Prud’hou, is very affecting+ +H 

Man in the Iron Mask,” by Laurent, weed 

do well as a frontispiece to lent 

interesting Inquiry; and ‘‘ La. petite 














JOURNAL OF THE BELLES 'LETTRES. 


* by Dauloux, is very natural and pretty. 

The whole, though not engraved in the 

finished manner to which we are accusto 

in our better class of illustrated volumes, is 

gs entertaining and instructive a production as 

could be laid on the table of the amateur or 
artist. The future parts promise us all the 
great galleries on the continent. 

Views of Benares: Second Series. By James 
Princep, Esq. F.R.S. London, 1832. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

Tuis series consists of eleven lithographic 

plates, which afford a very characteristic and 

correct illustration of the sacred city of the 

Brahmins, so interesting to oriental mythology. 

The designs have much of the picturesqueness 

of the artist, with the fidelity of actual repre- 

sentation; and the execution on stone does 
great credit to those employed in transferring 

Mr. Princep’s very clever drawings to that 

popular medium. Both the subject and the 

style deserve a high encomium. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
LINES 

On a Painting, now on the Easel, by Wilkie, of two Monks, 

as seen by him in the Capuchin Convent at Toledo. 
Loox on that picture! There the artist’s skill 
Has told a tale which sinks into the soul— 
He has embodied an impressive thought, 
And given, in sombre hues which Rembrandt 

loved, 

One powerful view of abstract misery, 
Filling the imagination with a scene 
Of suffering intense. It seems to breathe 
Unutterable traits of sin and crime. 

Look on that picture! In his hely seat 

A venerable monk is seen ; before him, 

Upon his knees, another, ghastly pale, 

Pours out the burning anguish of his heart ; 
For bloodless cheeks and lips, and a wild eye, 
Atonce declare his agony. He groans, 

And supplicates that aged monk, and grasps 
His palsied arm, to urge with deeper powér 
Hope of salvation. He himself a monk, 

A young one, led astray perchance by love, 
Or mad ambition, scorning all control. 

Look on that picture! List, I think a voice, 
Hollow and passionate, strikes upon my ear, 
And seems to say— 

“Father! there was a time—but now, 

When guilt is labouring in my breast— 

When horror trembles on my brow— 

Can I, by idle fears imprest, 
Shrink from the trial, and allow 
Flames to consume me unconfest ? 


What urged my fate it matters not— 
How I was tempted, how I fell ; 
My soul it owns the leprous spot, 
The mark of an accursed spell ; 
Within I feel that damning blot 
Which demons bear who merit hell. 
Still I might live and be beloved— 
If scorpion thoughts had lost their force ; 
For who can smile, or seem unmoved, 
When on the rack of keen remorse ? 
And can my crimes remain untold ? 
Ambition’s slavés are bought and sold ; 
And hate, unfit for monk to feel, 
May chance to seize the murderous steel ; 
May hurl, all weltering in his blood, 
A rival midst the foaming flood. 
But she was free from guilt or stain— 
er spirit is snatched to heaven again ; 
er angel-innocence exempt 
From withering sneer, repulse, contempt 
Whilst I, deserving all, must never 
el joy again ; but, lost for ever, 
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Linger\in, bitterest wo, my,name, 

The lasting mark of scorn and shame. 
But, Father ! crush me not—let none 
Know whence proceeds the sinner’s groan. 


Then what am I ?——Corrupt, abased, 
Yet basking in the world’s esteem ; 
Austere, devout as ever graced 
These convent walls—’tis all a dream ; 
Can truth upon this cheek be traced ? 
Alas! Iam not what I seem. 


Yet there’s a canker-worm within, 
Which eats and wastes the heart away; 
Though outward virtue hide the sin, 
That worm gnaws deeper every day. 
And pangs are felt, though closely veiled ; 
Though sheltered from suspicion’s blast, 
The conscious soul is still assailed, 
And shudders at the guilty past.” 


Yes, look upon that picture ! breathes it not, 
With all the force the peneil can bestow, 
A deep revealing of some secret.crime ? 
JaMES ATEINSON. 
Kensington, Aug. lst, 1832. 
ABBOTSFORD. 
Day springs from distant Ocean—calm and 
bright, [Tweed— 
Winds, like a glittering snake, the lovely 
Rock, dewy forest, catch the rosy light— 
The early bee is humming o’er the mead— 
O’er white-wall’d cots the smoke is trailing 
fair, air. 
And the lark sings, and flowers scent all the 


The shepherd resting on his crook—the line 
Of Cheviot mountains, distant, dim, and 
blue— shine— 
The waters murmuring, as they flow and 
Towers, spires, the summer foliage glancing 
through, 
Enchant the gazer, till he dream he be 
In Tempe’s vale, or Pan’s own Aready, 


And here stands Abbotsford — romantic dome ! 
Attracting more than all this lovely scene, 

For glorious Genius here hath made a home. 
Its turrets whitening o’er the woods of 


green 
Slopes, larches, to the small forget-me-not, 
A magic breathe, and tell of fame and Scott. 
How sweet to view the scenes of his own song, 
nore on this flower-damasked, shady 
knoll! 

Castles that held the gay and knightly throng, 
Glens where, in silver, storied rivers roll, 
And, faint as time long lapsed, mark Cheviot 

ll 


fe 
And hear, in fancy, Melrose-Abbey bell. 
Peace, Abbotsford, to thee and him whose 
fame 


Hath haloed thee with interest, ne’er to die! 
Link’d with his immortality, thy name 
With “ Vaucluse” and the “ Hermitage” 
8 vie ;* 
Pilgrims from southern land, and o’er the séa, 
When we are dust, shall fondly bow to thee. 
- MicHEL1. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


NOCTES WEST MONASTERIENSES.—NO. I 
« Come like shadows, so depart.” —Macheth, 
Wao has not felt the soul-subduing power of 
the solemn stillness of a, Gothic cathedral ? 
The lofty columns, clustered.in amity, soaring, 
as it were, to heaven itself; the groined roof, 
the ‘‘ dim religious light,”’ the wide and spa- 


© The well-known retreats of Petrarch and Rousseau, 














cious’ loneliness, broken only by some monu- 
mental statue, starting, apparently, into life, 
half corporeal, half ghostlike 5. silence unbroken 
savé by the footfall of some'votary of antiquity 
as devout as yourself! Yes; you may talk of 
your Grecian and your Italian architecture, 
your Dorie and your Tuscan ; but give me the 
Gothic for the house of prayer. Whether it be 
association, or what other cause, I know not ; 
but, with all my prejudices in favour of the 
classical as to the Gothic style, the 
swelling vanity of St. Paul’s affects me not, 
while the lofty antique majesty of Westminster 
Abbey: bears away my spirit, and wraps it in a 
dreamy sadness, not painful, but pleasing; in 
such a place “ heavenly pensive y 
reigns.’’ In such a mood I wended my way 
thither last ‘Easter Monday; ‘being the anni- 
versary of Shakespeare's birth, which has been 
my habit for years long past. Oh, how I love 
the spot! Methinks, when I behold-his monu- 
ment, and see the cenotaphs of such petty ge- 
niuses around him—Is poetry gone by? has 
Nature lost her bard 2? It is to be hoped not: 
it is to be bheped that there still remains a spark 
of that Promethean fire which embodied ‘forth 
a Hamlet, an Othello. On this. eccasion I 
wandered about as is my wont, meditating now 
on this and now on that. Evening drew on, 
but I. took no note of it: I observed that the 
vergers, althongh I was well known te them, 
grew impatient of my stay, Poor souls, they 
knew not what I felt! At length one of them 
addressed me. ‘“I beg pardon, Mr. ——,’’ 
said hes but you know it is time to close the 
doors?” '** Well; ‘but can’t you let me, stay 
@ little longer ? The moon will rise soon, and 
I wish to see our old abbey by her light: you 
know: } love it'as much as you do.” . ** Ay, ay, 
sir, Lam aware of that,:but—~” “ But—but 
what ? Comie now, I am just in the humour, shut 
me “p heres let me stay-all night... What, do 
you hesitate? » Here, go get me a bottle of 
claret anda light, and keep the rest: yourself.’’ 
‘© Why thank’ your honour; but then the 
dean.” ‘‘ Pshaw, never mind the dean; 
there’s»not another silver head to run. awa 

with’: besides, you will lock me in, you know.” 
‘* Ay, that’s true, sir; but then, you know, 
the dean"? ‘* Hang the dean! Here’s an- 
other sovereign for you: do as I bid you.” 
** Thank you, sir!» God bless you, sir! I'll 
do any thing you wish. But would not your 
honour like a bit of bread and cheese, or some 
sandwiches, and a blanket; you'll be main 
hu and cold in the morning, I think.” 
* Thank you, John (his name is John), for 
your kind thoughtfulness r do as you like; only 
bevas quick as you can, and leave me to myself.” 
He then departed on his charitable errand to 
supply mg with necessaries for my watch, which 
are iniokeey respect desirable in. an English 
spring. During his absence’ I roamed about 
from one part! of the abbey to another, | The 
shades of evening were rapidly lengthening. 
I felt an indescribable sensation of awe, almost 
amounting to horror. Not that I am by any 
means superstitious; but so it was. Theashes 
of the great lay around me-— the mouldering 
remains of men who, in their day, were the 
ruling spirits of the age of men who wielded 
the destinies of empires—of men, whose mighty 
minds make their degenerate descendants look 
up to them as to gods—the statesman, the war- 
rior, the poet, the man of science, nobles, sove- 
reigns, are gathered here, undistinguished saye 
by the pomp of their monuments. Reflections 
of this kind led me into a vein of soliloquising. 
** Such,” said J, in the words of the immortal 
bard whose anniversary it was — ** Such ig the 
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state of man!” Alas! for human. greatness ! 
to this we come at last. 

«* Westrut and fret our hour upon the stage, 

And then are heard no more!” 

“ Yes,” I exclaimed, arresting my steps before 
the monument of Sir Isaac Newton, * can 
science, can humanity boast of genius greater 
than thine? can—” I was proceeding in this 
grave tone (very consistent, my gentle reader 
will say, with the discoverer of gravity), when 
my excellent friend, John the verger, entered 
with all appliances, and every thing, good soul, 
that he thought would make me. comfortable 
during my vigil: by the by, it was no fast. 

** | think,” says John, ** sir, you had better 
rest yourself in St. Edward’s Chapel, in the 
coronation chair.” ‘+ Very good,” said I; 
‘* much obliged for your attention. Apropos, 
there are two chairs there, so come along with 
me and help me out with my supper.” *¢ ‘Thank 
you, sir; you’re very kind, sir; I am sure I 
would do any thing to oblige you, sir.” ‘I 
am stire you would””— when you can get any 
thing by it, thought I. This way, sir; 
this way: take care of this step, it is rather 
broken.” ‘+ Oh, never mind me; I’ve climbed 


. NE SS NS cee, 
What could this mean? In my agitation Tj Lieut: Machaifiarra wrote several petitions to 
jostled against one grave individual, and, as Ij the governor, but received no answer, and was 
fancied, stuck my elbow into his ribs; but|in a state of great distress, walking up and 
there was no resistance; he smiled on me, and| down his apartment, and repeating, ‘* If eyer 
glided away—it was not walking. I doa good turn again, may the d—! burn Bar. 

My amazement was unbounded. I attempted|nard Macnamarra.” At last, on the seventh 
to address the first I encountered, but my voice | day, Major Harbrugh, of the 39th regiment, 
failed me. At length a short, busy-looking| was sent to him with a message from the go. 
gentleman bustled up to me, and without any|vernor. “ Well, what does he say ?” was the 
ceremony said, ‘* Mr. ——, I know why you) eager inquiry. “He says, that whatever the 
are here: you are perhaps surprised to find me| navy do by Lieut. Browne, you shall share the 
here. Ill tell you the reason. You are per-| same fate.” ‘“ Then,” exclaimed Mag, clapping 
haps not aware who is speaking to you.” ‘*In-| his hands together in great agitation, “ I wish 
deed Iam not.” “ I was David Garrick. I—”)| the rascal may be hanged!” However, as they 


‘“¢ Mr. Garrick, allow—” “* Nay, no ceremony ; | were both excellent men and officers, they were 

T’ll be your cicerone to-night, and let you into | severely reprimanded and forgiven. 

all the secrets of the denizens of the abbey.” a ——— 
The communication of Mr. Garrick, how- 

ever, and the result, my kind readers will have 

the goodness to expect in a future laa 





MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Ww. The happy Mountaineer. G. Linley, Esq. 
ae ee ee Davids. 
A MILITARY REMINISCENCE. SPRIGHTLY and pretty—what the young ladies 
Durine the blockade and siege of Gibraltar, in | call @ pet; meaning thereby a favourite, and 
the year 1779, &c., there were in the garrison | Nt a tune to be rejected in a fit of ill humour. 





many a rock in my time where I had no more 
footing than (excuse the bull) I could set the 
tip of my toe on.” 

We reached at last the “ point proposed,” 
and found ourselves very comfortably seated in | 
the coronation chairs. Our supper and claret 
were soon despatched ; the latter not being a 
liquor potent enough for the verger, I had the 
better part to myself. ‘‘ John,” said I, ‘ it 
begins to be rather chilly; I wish I had some 
brandy, to keep out cold and cholera.” John 
looked at me with a queer twinkle in his eye. 
** Ah, sir,” said he, “I thought you'd find 
your wishy-washy claret rather a cold liquor, 
so I made bold to,put a pocket-pistol in my 
pouch: here itis!” ‘* Thank ye; that’s very 
provident of you, very kind indeed. Give me 
a glass, and then we'll say good night, for I 
wish to be alone.” This matter was soon de- 
spatched ; and at, length, to my great comfort, 
I was left alone, without fear of interruption 
till the following morning. It was now nearly 
teno’clock. Nothing could equal the sublimity 
of the scene which met my eyes on going into 
the nave. The moon had by this time risen 
high in the heavens, and showered in her sil- 
very beams, almost animating every sculptured 
form they touched, The silence, the hour, all 
was overpowering : not a sound could I hear 
save my own footfall echoing through the 
many-columned aisles and recesses of the ab- 
bey. I wandered about for some time, almost 
worshipping the, monuments. of all the great 
men around me, my mind rapt in a state of 
ecstasy which I would not have exchanged for 
countless treasures. At length, however, na- 
ture asserted her prerogative, and sleep’ insen. 
sibly stole upon me. I repaired to my quarters, 
the coronation chair, and wrapping my cloak | 
and eke John’s blanket‘around me, inconti- 
nently fell into a/slumber, 

How long I remained: so: I cannot tell.» Did 
I dream? I know. not; but on;a sudden I 
started from my lair, The abbey rang with a 
thousand voices pealing forth the 7e Deum. 
Was I awake? Yes. I saw every thing around 
me; I heard distinetly the majestic tones of 
the organ, . What can this be? thought I. 
There was a blaze of light, but I could not see 
from what source it proceeded. I rushed into 
the chaneel; it was crowded. By whom? By 
men and women of all ages, in all sorts of cos- 
tume, from the year 1000 downwards, all en- 


seven regiments of British infantry, three regi- 2 aE EP , 
ments of Hanoverians, a battalion of artillery, She left us when oe buds. Linley. 


and a company of engineers; in all above five 4 , 
thousand oaliiiee, dnd, between two and three im Se ee — very sweet pathetic bal- 
hundred officers. Amidst so many officers, of | “®** We “*e ager sane 
different ages and of different cuuntries, it may 
be supposed there were not a few curious and 
eccentric characters. I have preserved odd 
anecdotes of some of them. 

In the 72d regiment, or Manchester volun- - —____—- . 
teers, in which I was an ensign, there was an| Sterne’s Maria. Composed by V. Novello. 
officer, an honest, worthy, but blundering Irish- Novello. 
man (Lieut. Macnamarra), who had, to perfec. | WE regret to see a composer and arranger of 
tion, the natural habit of making “ bulls.” | such decided talent suffer his name to be tacked 
Mac had one day the command of ragged-staff | to such trash. ; need 
guard, which being a central situation between . : May. 
the New Mole callike Old Mole, and close to the um pone tr Forse rye — 
water’s edge, had a ladder of ropes placed at the | 


top of the line wall for the convenience of boats | plane for young performers. 


coming from or returning to the ships in the | The. Grand: Nelonal’ Reform March. By a 
bay. ‘his ladder was always drawn up at sun- | Young Lady! and dedicated to Lord 
set, and fixed again at day-break. It happened | Dale. 


. mea ; | Brougham and Vaux! 
that Lieut. Browne, of the Brilliant frigate, | Wx hope pilfering and stealing are no part of 


had dined at the mess of the 12th regiment, | the Whole Bill: if so, we are glad to see the 
and having drank freely, had forgotten the | matter is brought under the cognizance of the 
hour, until he heard the evening gun fire :| Lord High Chancellor. The Grand National 
greatly alarmed, he instantly quitted the table, | Reform March is, with very little variation, 
and hurried to ragged-staff guard, where the | taken from Bochsa’s French March for the 
ship’s boat had been waiting for him above an jharg. O naughty young lady! 

hour;—but he came too late, the ladder of ropes ‘ . 
had been drawn up some minutes. What was | 
to be done? He applied to Lieut. Macna- DRAMA. 

marra (to whom, by the by, he was an entire | HAYMARKET. 

stranger) to fix the ladder of ropes again, that! On Monday last a crowded house assembled to 
he might descend; but Mac told him it was | witness the first performance of the Hunchback 
contrary to garrison order, and that he dared | at this theatre. It was completely successful, 
not do it. Mac, however, at length yielded to! and added another to the long and various list 
the earnest entreaties of Browne, who descended | of Farren’s dramatic triumphs; for he was the 
into the boat and rowed off: but the one had! great support and attraction of the piece. At 
neglected to ask for, and the other to give, the Covent Garden every other performer e 
‘‘naval parole.” The boat had advanced but ‘thrown into the shade by Miss Kemble’s Ju 0 
a few yards, when it ‘was’ challenged by the! When on the stage she engrossed your whole 
sentry on the line wall. * Who comes théte 2’ | notice ; and when off, your memory was mere 
 Anaval officer.” “Give the naval parole.” | present than your attention. But at the Hay- 
“ I don’t know it; bam Lieut. Browne, of the! market, Master Walter became, what rials 
Brilliant frigate.” ‘I don’t caré who you are,”) to us to have been the author’s tention e 
replied the sentry; ‘but if you don’t put back, | should be, (though the actor failed to orem 
I will fire into your boat.” There was nothing | it), the leading and striking character a i 
else to be done but to return. In the morning| piece. Farren’s conception was morally) = 
the circumstance was reported to the governor | tiful, and his execution almost pertect. ur 
(General Elliott) and the commanding officer | lineated a man full of kindly ipsa Le 
afloat, Captain (afterwards ‘Sir Roger) Curtis ;| warped and turned aside from the very a 
and both Lieut. Browne and Lieut. Macna-|'ning of life; flying to solitude ctutage a 
marra were placed under arrest. Knowing! yet, finding it insufficient, returning t0 ™ 


I saw her at the Fancy Fair. E, Smith; Com. 
poser J. Barnett. Goulding and D’Almaine, 
A NICE air; but for the song, it is but a fancy 

(a)fair. 














gaged in earnest devotion. I stood astounded. 





that, if tried, they must be inevitably broke, |active scenes full of the eccentricities he 
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gattacted when alone. At length all his plans, 
hopes, projects, concentrate in one beloved ob- 
ject, his child. He watches over and fences 
her happiness with every possible precaution ; 
igAisappointed ; but—that true sign of love— 
sirs not. He makes allowances; says, ** Try 
the heart of my daughter by some higher test 
than 8 moment of passing vanity,’’ and is re- 
warded by the strength of affection and cha- 
racter which that daughter evinces when they 
are really called forth by an appeal to her better 
feelings. Knowles’s acting did not do his own 
creation justice,—Farren’s did; and Master 
Walter’s character is one of the most original 
and interesting in our modern drama. The 
only fault in its ideal has been well pointed out 
ina fine piece of criticism in the New Monthly 
Magazine,—“ Would not the fact of Master 
Walter’s having, in spite of his back, won a 
wife’s affections, be quite sufficient to assure 
him of the probability of winning a daughter's ?” 
The slightest allusion to a want of affection in 
his wife would have put this difficulty entirely 
aide, and the picture would have been made 
but the more touching. We estimate too lightly 
that which we do not suffer ; but let any one 
think what it is to have, from earliest infancy, 
amark set upon us which separates us from our 
kind,—to have the suspicion for ever flitting 
across our mind that we are the objects of dis- 
dain,—and no one can say but that the distrust 
of the Hunchback is true to nature. Among the 
senes in which Farren was singularly effective, 
we would mention the one where he schools 
Cliford on his abrupt rupture with Julia ; here 
you felt the mental superiority. Again, his in- 
teviews with his daughter were full of tender- 
ness; and the way in which he kept recurring 
to,“ Julia, you have a father,” was exquisite. 
Ofthe rest of the performance we shall say but 
litle comparisons are odious, though some- 
times! inevitable. Miss Phillips looked very 
petty in Julia, but dressed badly,—far too mo- 
tm. There was much very feminine and 
tmching in her performance altogether. Miss 
Taylor had her original part, and sustained 
itwith great spirit; though Mr. Vining ac- 
quitted himself very feebly in Modus. We 
shall conclude with a few words of praise to 
Webster, who looked the fop Lord, and played 
himwell. ‘The evening closed with the spirited 
farce of Second Thoughts,—very good; and 
with John of Paris, —very bad. “ Miss Turpin 
las fine eyes, and a sweet voice ; but the singing 
“tength at this theatre is very small: all the 
operatic attempts—for. we cannot call them 
operas—have been wretched. 
ENGLISH OPERA. 
Ox Tuesday the Conscript’s Sister, another 
tew drama, was produced at the Olympic ; and, 
through the excellent acting of Miss Kelly, 
Miss H. Cawse, Mr. Perkins, and J. Reeve, 
was perfectly successful. ‘The music, composed 
Wy Mr. T. “Millar, is exceedingly sweet ; and 
dliss H. Cawse, in particular, sang the airs 
ilotted to her very charmingly. The plot rests 
m the expedient of a sister (Hortense, Miss 
Kelly assuming male attire to save her brother 
(Frangois, the Conscript, Perkins) from dis- 
face; he being, in consequence of a fright she 
rave him in his boyhood, incapacitated by 
tefvous tremors from sustaining the character 
cS soldier. Henriette (the waiting - maid, 
is H. Cawse) adopts a similar disguise with 
mustréss, and follows her sweetheart (Pierre 
oat ae Reeve) to the wars; where, how- 
3, the coward recovers his self-possession, 
w Ondnets himself most heroically. In this 
bete thete is much of touching situation, and 








jed by the manual agency of Spaniards, Peru- 
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none of the sublimated horrors. upon. which too} some ten flashed in the pan—the roars of laugh- 
many of its congeners depend. It is therefore|ter which followed each failure answering all 
altogether more pleasing, and, being admirably | the purpose of a report. The armies then walked 
performed in the principal parts, affords much | off in different directions to see what was the 
gratification to the audience. We observe, with | matter with their guns. During the whole of 
regret, that some of our contemporaries ani- | the encounter somebody kept thumping or kick. 
madvert, as we think too severely, on the | ing a band-box outside, to give the audience an 
management of this theatre for not bringing | idea of volleys of cannon; and Mr. Baker, as 
out more regular operas, fully cast, for the|commander-in-chief of the action, stood on an 
encouragement of a national school in music.|eminence, looking through a piece of paste- 
For ourselves, we cannot forget what Mr.| board meant for a telescope, and winking and 
Arnold achieved in this respect, till a great | flinching whenever a gun went off or flashed. 
calamity befell his own theatre and property ;| Strand Theatre, August 21.—I found Mrs. 
and though we are no friends to the melo-| Waylett acting Clari. She sang ‘* Oh no we 
dramatic system, when carried to any engross-| never mention her ;”’ but how think you she in- 
ing extent, we do feel that much forbear-| troduced it ? ‘ Alas,’’ she said, * I will return 
ance is due to that gentleman, both out of gra-|to my wretched and forsaken mother: she will 
titude for what he has dune, and consideration | remember me; for if she loves as I have loved, 
for his present position, when, striving to keep|she never can forget.” After this preface, the 
his company together until a new and eligible | following point was most tellingly applicable to 
house is prepared for them, he exerts himself to | the condition of the said wretched and forsaken 
supply us with eonstant novelty, though not | mother— 
exactly in the line of his better efforts, time! ** They tell me she is kappy now, 4 
and place suiting his own judgment and fine| ‘ The gayest 9f theigaye;, Ac, 
musical tastes. The father, in the episodal play, instead of the 
= *¢ balm and comfort,”’ called his daughter “ the 
UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. calm and bomfort of his old age.”’ 
Strand Theatre, August 9.—The angels in ; 
the Loves thereof ascended on a nondescript THE PAPYRO-MUSEU M. 
piece of green canvass, resembling, if any thing, | In a former No. we noticed among the most 
a gigantic cabbage. Its appearance exciting | attractive exhibitions of the season, that entitled 
considerably more merriment than was intend-{ the Papyro-Museum, and possessed of a very 
ed, it has been, I find, withdrawn on all subse. | novel and interesting character. It seems to 
quent representations. | have survived its contemporaries ; and, having 
Astley’s, August 13.—Whether it is that the| enjoyed several opportunities of giving it a 
scene-shifters form part of the corps dramatique, | more minute examination, we are again induced 
or that to shift the scenes be part of the engage-| to recommend it to public notice. The multi- 
ment of the actors, I know not; but certain it} tude of little figures of which it consists are 
is, that every change on this occasion was effect. | wonderfully clever—a perfect epitome of action 
and costume. Nor ought we to forget, in prais.« 
vians, Poles, Tartars, &c. They occasionally | ing the ingenuity and talent displayed on these 
join half a palace and half a prison, &c. ; and if| remarkable productions, which form a paper 
the audience object to the anomaly, they re-| world in miniature, that a yet nobler motive 
adjust it in the midst of a scene with the utmost | originated the design, and cheered the fair 
sang froid. In Mazeppa, Mrs. Pope’s dress as| artists through all the patient application neces- 
a Polish princess, is a scrupulously exact copy |sary for its completion. Charity has here ano. 
of the well-known coloured lithograph of the|ther blessing added to the Shakesperian cata- 
Ragusan peasantess. | logue s for it ‘is blessed in adding a very de- 
Coburg, August 15.—I went to see Richard |lightful spectacle to the ordinary circle of our 
the Third—literally to sce it, for to hear it| London recreations, and of affording an inno. 
was next to impossible. Amid the din and}cent source of gratification devoted to the best 
tumult in the house I caught several happy) of purposes. But the merits of the performance 
blunders on the stage. One of the best was|need no adventitious aid, when viewed simply 
Stanley's hailing Richmond with—‘‘ Long live|as works of art. The variety of the subjects, 
Henry the Second, king of England!” instead | the perfect truth and accuracy with which they 
of Henry the Seventh. Did Shakspeare intend |are copied from nature, and the ability with 
Richard, in his dream, to be haunted by the} which they are grouped and finished, are ‘quite 
frightful forms of carpenters and scene-shifters ?|enough to interest a hundred times more 
if not, let the Coburg stage-manager look to it. | visitors than, we fear, the dulness of the year, 


In the after-piece, Christophe, two of the actors 
were engaged in a sort of pugilistic struggle, 
wherein they scrambled forward to the foot- 
lights, and the act-drop falling, they were com- 
pletely shut out on the audience side thereof. 
Whether from ignorance of the fact, or a deter- 
mination to turn the accident to account, I 
know not ; but they continued pommelling each 
other, and vainly endeavouring to force each 
other off the stage for several minutes, to the 
unspeakable delight of the house, who had just 
before so resolutely drowned, by their tumult, 
the language of Shakspeare. 

Olympic, August 21.—In the Conseripi's 
Sister there was one of the drollest stage-battles 
I ever witnessed. Half-a-dozen men, repre- 
senting one army, first coolly stationed them- 
selves on a hill; half-a-dozen’ more, represent- 
ing another army, straggled on the stege; and 
the parties forthwith tried to commence firing 
at each other; but out of the dozen muskets 





where not troubled with politics, has yet 
permitted to see our beautiful and favourite 
Papyro-Museum. 








VARIETIES. 


M. Champollion’s MSS.— We learn with 
pleasare, that the numerous MSS. left by the 
late M. Champollion are about to be edited for 
publication: we trust they are in adequate 
hands, and consequently likely to throw far- 
ther light on the remains of ancient Egypt. 

Austria.—A catalogue of 5000 books relating 
to Austria has been published at Vienna, ard a 
continuation is promised of this Bibliotheca 
Austriaca. 

Original Portrait of General Lambert. — 
A letter has just appeared in ‘7'rewman’s Eveter 
Flying Post, giving an account of the discovery 
of a portrait of this celebrated republican genes 
ral, hid under a later work by H. Van Vliet, 
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and strongly resembling that engraved, in 
Birch’s ection, by Houbraken.* It is in 
the possession of a Mr. John Force, and was, 
no doubt, concealed at the restoration, when 
the turbulent original was particularly exempted 
from the act of indemnity. The writer of the 
letter supposes that this likeness, which is 
executed in a masterly style, was painted by 
Robert Walker, a contemporary and successful 
imitator of Vandyck, and hidden within five 
years of its execution, about 1653. 

Madame Malibran, the French journals tell 
us, married to the admirable violinist De Bériot, 
has set out for Naples vid Rome. We hear 
that she is likely to appear next season at Co- 
vent Garden. 

French Royal Medals.—We fear that. many 
of the most rare of these remains of antiquity 
have perished in the crucible, wedghs of gold 
having been found ig several, places, supposed 
to be the product of these precious memorials, 

Aerostation.—Several of the French illumi- 
nati are busy with experiments for the direc- 
tion of balloons in the air. MM. Lenox and 
Leberrier have tried their plan near Paris ; and 
the Academie is.about to give its attention to 
the subject. 

Music.—It is said that the effect of the or- 
chestra in the Parisian opera has been greatly 
improved in consequence of an invention of the 
leader, M. Habeneck, who has devised a plan 
for marking the time simultaneously at the | 
wings on the right and left. 

Coquetry.— Coquetry is the daughter of 
Gaiety, and the mother of Mortification. — Le 
Cercle. 

Theatre burnt.—A great portion of the 
theatre of Baden, Switzerland, was destroyed 
by fire on the 8th of July. The piece con- 
cluded with a sham fire, but the theatre ended 
with a real one. 

Rats.—A learned ‘society has proposed for 
its prize-question this year, ‘‘ What is the best 
means of destroying rats?” Unless the subject 
is political, one might have a chance for ithe 
premium in answering, “* By encouraging.the 
breed of vats,” . : . 

M. Elie de. Beawmond, celebrated for his in- 


vestigation of mountain formations, has been a 


appointed to thé aale 0 Gree in the Col- 
lege of Francé, vacant-by the death of Curie 

Hearts of Criminals.—A: correspondent 4 
* As an addition to thelist. of criminals mention- 
ed in your Gasette,in whom a peculiar formation | 
of'the heart has been obverveil} I wonld beg to 
add the name of Smithers. On dissecting his 
body at the: London University, the heart was 
found to be on the, right side, and the spleen 
and othér vikcera on the opposite td that, which 
is unusual.” 

Vesuvius. — The Italian journals mention a 
violent eruption, of Vesuvius, oxi the 29th ult. 
We have not heard particulars, nor whether it 
continues. 

‘ Phenomenon.—A Latisanne journal describes 
a curious phenomenon which occurred there on, 
the lst. | At noon,:a flame, about six indhes in 
height, issued from the pavement of the Place 
de la Palud, near the fountain, and was fol- 
lowed by a thick black vapour and smell'of tar. 
On digging several fest, to ascertain the cause 
of this appearance, the ground was found to be 
firm and compact. ¢ 

Goethe. — Dr. Eckermann is to be the editor 
of Goethe’s posthumous works, as directed by 
the will of that distinguished man. Falk’s 
book on his private life and manners has ap- 


* From a picture belonging to the Earl of Bradford, in 
are on the same canvass, by 





which Cromwell 
Walker, - 


peared at Leipsig, and rather disappointed the 
expectation excited by the terms of its an- 
nouncement. 

Poet’s Expedition.—_M. Alphonse de Lamar- 
tine has just left France on a poetical tour. He 
has freighted, at his own expense, L’Alceste 
brig of three hundred tons, commanded by 
Captain Le Blanc. He takes with him his 
wife and their only daughter, Mlle. Julie, who 
is just ten years old. He intends first to visit 
Constantinople, thence to proceed to Jeru- 
salem, Palmyra, and Balbec, if the Arabs will 
allow him ; it being his aim to pass into Egypt, 
and ascend the Nile as far as Thebes. M. de 
Lamartine is to winter at Smyrna, and in the 
spring see the isles of the Archipelago, and 
return home through Italy. ‘ Such,” he ob- 
serves, ‘* is the:plan of my long and adventur- 
ous voyage. , I do not calculate upon writing ; 
I go to seek a purely personal inspiration on 
this great theatre of the religious and political 
events of the ancient world; I go to read, be- 
fore I die, the finest pages of the material crea- 
tion. If poetry should find them fertile in new 
inspirations and images, I shall content myself 
with gathering them into the silence of my 
thought, to colour a little the literary future 
which may remain for me.” 

Poetry.—M. , the other day, was praising 
the softness and harmony of *s poetry. 
** Yes,”’ said his auditor, “ he has boned our 


language.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Valpy is preparing a new edition of S , 
uniform with the works of Scott and Byron, with the 
whole of the 165 Illustrations originally published in Boy- 
dell’s edition. 

A full-length Portrait of Earl Grey, from a Picture by 
F. R. Say, is announced. 

A Series of original Novels and Romances, in monthly 
volumes, is about to be announced, with the ee title 
of the Library of Romance, edited by Leitch hie and 
Thomas Roscoe. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
the Albi- 
Month in 


2d Vol. Session 1631-2, 8V0, 1. 108. bds.; iJ. 130. 6d. 
hf.-bd,—Sketches of the Edinbu » BVO. 7s. 6d. 
ic 


.—Munro’s Gaelic Pr ” " 
common’s Letters for the Press, 8vo. &s. 6d. bds.—The 
Cotton-Spinner’s Assistant, 8vo. 9¢. cloth.—Astrologian’s 
Guide in. Hoi » 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Ferrall’s 
United States of America, &vo. 10s. 6d. bds.—M*‘Gavin’s 
ber | to Smith’s Dialogueson Faith, &c., 12mo. 2s. cloth. 

lain Sermons, I2mo. 5s bis. 
METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
Barometer. 
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Except the 16th, 17th, and 19th, generally cloudy, with |} 
showers . ‘ the afternoon 


frequent light of rain; thunder in 
of the 22d. 

Rain fallen, -3 of an inch, 

Cn — of the 22d, from 10 till half-past 11, a 
steady northern light, from which ions proceeded 
for a few minutes before and after 11, darting up to a 

ht of about 30°. i 
e generally favourable weather of the two weeks 
has enabled the farmer to secure with muc 
productive harvest than has been 
Edmonton. 
Latitude ------ Oe ae 
Longitude ---. 0 51 W. of Greenwich. 


for many years. 
CHARLES H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
is of a'very miscellaneous charac- 
of the times; which we trust 
to enable us to pay off'a quan- 
ulated during the more busy ( 
and Sotiety-sitting season. 
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ease a more}, 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


ETTISON’S LIBRARY, Hawley Square, 


Margate, with the Dwelling-House, and exie: ’ 
“This well Vaal, hold P seats 
well-known Free! ‘roperty is now for sale b: 
Contract. The various Branches of Business that have me 
cessfully carried on for Thirty-two Years by the present Proprie. 
tor, are as follow :—A Circulating Library of the first class, and 

fully blished in the Stati 'y, Jewellery, Plate, and 
every Description of Fancy Goods. The Dwelling-House is 
attac! to it, consisting of Three Rooms on a Fieor, with every 
possible convenience for a large Family; and its being so can. 
nected is highly calculated (if required) for a Bazaar, Boulevard, 
Assembly and Card Rooms, Concerts, or any Line of Business re. 

uiring large and elegant Premises. The Wine and Brand 

‘aults are wu x and adjoining the above, of large di ve 4 
and have been used in that line great part of the time since they 
were built, part of which are now occupied by a respectable 
Tenant. The whole of the above is substantially built, and is in 
excellent repair. 

Particulars may be had by a personal application to Mr. Betti. 
son, whose sole motive for this publicity is a wish to retire from 
Business. 





None but Principals will be treated with. 
Just published, Coenen 17 highly finished Engravings, 
4s. of 


art L. price 4s. 
ESTMORELAND, CUMBERLAND, 
DURHAM, and NORTHUMBERLAND ILLUs. 
TRATED, displaying their splendid Lake Scenery, 
From Original Drawings by T. Allom, &c.; with His 
Topographical Descriptions by Thomas Rose. 

“ It impresses us with the notion that we have never before 
seen any thing so truly cheap—cheap in the inviting sense of the 
term, for nothing is cheap that is not good ;—nothing can be 
more beautifully executed.”—Court Journal. 

“ We can scarcely find words sufficiently strong to convey to 
the reader our high sense of its merits.” 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


ECHANICAL PERSPECTIVE; or, 
Descriptions of a Pocket Instrument for Sketching 
freely and accurately from Nature; and of a Machine for Draw- 
ing in Perspective from Ground Plans, &c. 
By FRAS. RONALDS, Esq. 


Seats, &e, 
torical and 


2d edition. 
Sold by R. Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Taylor, 
Architectural Library, Holborn, &c. 

These Instruments differ essentially from the Camera Lucida, 
inasmuch 'as that they have no relation with artificially refracted 
and reflected light. They may beseen at Mr. Cary’s, 181, Strand, 
and at Messrs. Holzapffel’s, 64, Charing Cross. 








MUSIC. 
SAW HER at the FANCY FAIR.” 


It is impossible to describe the created in the 
fashionable world by the production of this It is the same 
Zoolog “y 52 ee ee Seabee 

ical Gar ast week, w e upw. is Copies were 
disposed of. Barnett, she cama this beautiful Ballad 
appears to have eclipsed all his former  spopery at and both 
the Poetry and Melody have received the highest degree of praise 
from more than 100 Newspapers, provincial and metropolitan. 
it has been introduced in the Ceurt Citele, and at the Nobility's 
Concerts, with the most distinguished success. 

Lendon : Reith, Prowse, and Co., Cheapside; and to be had at 
every respectable Music Shop in Englawd, Lreland, and Scotland. 
y | ‘HE highly successful MUSIC in “ THE 

CONSCRIPT’S SISTER,” will be published on Monday, 
at Hawes'’s Music Warehouse, 355, Strand. 
Where may be had, i 
The whole of Mr. Millar’s Vocal Compod- 
tions. The Poetry (written expressly for him), by the Right 
Honourable Lord Ashtown, T. Hi. Bayly, Reade, Gent, Halpin, 
Harding, &c. 


“ce 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 handsome vol. post 8vo. dedicated to Samuel Rogers, kc. 
T’S POEMS. 

Edited by WASHINGTON IRVING, Esq. 
* Bryant's gentus consists in a tender pensiveness, @ mora! me- 
lancholy breathing over all his contemplations, dreams and aoe 
ries, even such as in the main are glad, and giving ae 
pure spirit, benevolent to all living creatures, and habitually 
ious in the felt omnipresence of Pah m= poetry over- 
flows with natural religion.”—Blac "s Mag . 
** Ametica may oon in the mame of Bryant.”—Metropelilas 


Magazine. 
eA single extract is an injustice. Let our reaters buy the 
volume.”—Edinburgh Review. 
Printed for J. Andrews, 167, New Bond Street. oh 2a 
Mrs. Child’s Frugal Housewife. 
Price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. bound, with an Allowance 
bility and Gentry who are desirous of distributing 
among their poor Neighbours, 


HE FRUGAL HOUSEWIFE, dedicated 
to those who are not ashamed of Economy. 
rs. CHILD, wm 
Author of “ The Mother’s Book,” “ Girl's Own Book, A. a 
** Economy is the poor man’s revenue—extravagance ¢ 
The 9th editions néwly atragged by the |Author; 4 whichys 
now added, Hints to Persons of moderate Fortune, ze “24 
little work is reprinted and published at the fnetsons repr} 
highly distinguished Member of the Society for the J 


Useful Knowledge. a0: N Hallet, 
for T. T. and 1; Teg, Cheapsit®' Grif and 


London: Print 
Piccadilly; Bow! Kerby, Oxf 


to the No- 
the Book 





Co. Glasgow; ina W. P Wakeman, Dublin. 





t, Halpin, 


AY. 
gers, Kc. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


<meta 





Price Six Shillings, No. XIX. of 


HE F FORT AG N, QUARTERLY 
REVI 
CONTENTS, 

Art. I. Goethe's het: gy Geology and Climato! 

= Free ta . The Byzantine Historians — 

an Poetry Thies & History of the Gau 194 VIL, 
Soahe Ulira- Vieid Il. Douville’s Travels in @ea- 
tral Africa —TX. Thorvalsden the Sculptor —X. American Gur- 

and Banking—XI. to XV. Critical Sketches of German and 
French Books—N Literary I ‘om France, 
Germany, Italy, Poland, Russia, and of Works on Oriental Lite- 
fatare—Sir Walter Scott’s Farewell to his Readers, and M. de 
Lamartine’s Reply—List of the principal New Works published 
on the Continent from May to July inclusive. 

Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, and Richter, 30, Soho 
Squire; and Black, Young, and Young, 2, Tavistock Street 
Trevttel’and Wirtz, Paris and never’ 5S and sold by R. Cadell 
and T. Clark, E gh; J.C Hodges and Smith, 


Dublin. 
Of whom may b 
The preceding Numbers of this interesting 
Nos. I. to X. price 7s. 6d. each 


No. XX. will be published in October. 
“Part Twenty-Ninth, price 6s. and Vol. V. Part II. price 18s. 


of the 
NCYCLOPZEDIA BRITANNICA, 7th 
edition. 
Edited by PROFESSOR NAPIER. 

This half volume comprises a number scene he he and inte- 
resting Articles and Treatises in History, Biograph cography; 
the Arts and Sciences, and is illustrated with n Ene . 
ings. The History of Britain is brought down, under t that wry 
to the competion ‘of the great measure of Parliamentary 
Among the new Biographical Articles are those on Dr. Lawsenct 
Browne, Dr. Thomas Brown, Lord Byron, Buchanan, Burman, 
Burns, and Calderwood. In the Article on Buenos Ayres, there 
is a full Historical and Statistical View of that important Divi- 
sion of South America, drawn from original sources of informa- 
tion. The Article on Burning Giasses contains a View of the 
numerous Contrivances and Experiments made in that curious 
branch of Science, from the time of Archimedes to the present 
day; and in the Treatise on Building will be found a ful! account 
of all the various Operations, Materials, Implements, &c. con- 
nected with the art of House-building. 

Adam Black, Edinburgh; Simpkin and ers Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Co. ; ; Hamilton, ited; and Co.; and Jennings 
and sana London; and John oA Ras Dablin. 


of Asia. 








Poti rei 


Dictionary of English qpunge, for aati, 
The 2d edition, enlarged, with an Index of every Word, 
price 3s. in cloth, 


HE WRITER’S and STUDENT’S 
ASSISTANT; a Compendious Dictionary of English 
Synonyms, rendering the more common Werds rases in 
the English Language into the more elegant and scholastic; and 
presenting atone view select for objectionable Words; a 
ofthe most appropriate from an assorted variety; and the op- 
portunity of consulting occasional concise Notes, interspersed 
throughout the ae pointing out, in a familiar way, the dis- 
tinction between such of the words as are frequently, in error, 
used synonymous], 
“This may be characterised as avery ——_ little abridgment, 
vith consid » of Mr. Crabbe’s more vet “1 
vork on 8 It is calculated at 


ane to 
Serve and to assist in establishing a vee ag and oapent 
a im speakin; ae Gentleman's Magazine. 
i besser: ireacher, Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


in Health and Longevity. 
In I2me. 8d Same enlarged, price 9s. boards, 


GURE METHODS of IMPROVING 
HEALTH and PROLONGING LIFE, by ee - o 

Diet and Regimen, Embracing all the most epproved Princ 

of Hedith ani Longevity, and exhibiting the pep ‘owe! 

proper Food, Wine, Air, Exercise, &c. in the Care atebetniee 

Chronic Diseases, as well as in promoting Health and Long Life. 

To which are added, an Account of the Art and ffects 








The 10th edition, sop 3s. bound, 
ATIN EXERCISES; or, Exempla Pro- 
ria; being English Sentences translated from the best 
Roman Writers, and Pag nen to the Rules in Syntax, to. be again 
censigteg! nto the Latin uses. 
ly the Rev. GEORGE HITTAKER, A.M. 
Late Master of the Grammar Schoe! in Southampton. 
By the same Author, 


A Key to the Exercises, 2s. 
Phaxdri et Esopi Fabule Selecte, ad usum 
odie accommodats#. 4th edition, 2s. 
Latin Grammar, grounded upon Lilly’s and 
the Eton Grammar. 3d edition, 2s. 6 
Grammatical Figures ; al 
toric. For the Use of the Senior Forms in ¢ 


System of Rhe- 


Schools. 
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ETERS On 
Bu STORIES. Part ree containing 


Stories taken from the New Testament. 
Byithe Rev. 8S. WOOD, B- A, 
Price 2s. cloth boards. 

Mian Stories are = entirely in the Words of the common 
Ver Reflections are added to those Seaton which seem to 
admit ir otthem, and thort explanatory notes where they are re- 
7 Also, by the same Author. 

Bible Stories, Part I. ; containing Stories 
taken from the Old Testament. 14. 64. cloth boards. 
Addresses for Sunday Schools, with appro- 
Priate Prayers. 34. cloth boards. 
* We have Re es the Addresses to Sunday Schools with very 
great pleasure. They are written in that happy style,—plain, 





24 edition, 13. 6d. 

Fiorilegium Poeticum, ex Operibus Ovidii, 
Tibullf, Propertii, Martialie,&c, In usam Tironum castissima 
cura selectum. Nova editio, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





—a Bargain. 
ODSLEY’ $ ANNUAL "REGISTER (a 
genuine Set), complete from. 1758 to 1830, inclusive, 
74 vols. half-bound russia, 18/. 

Beauties of England and Wales (with the 
pees ps | a -preouy a Subscriber's Set, fine old ee of 

Pee et Menace (Tilloce) cnaplece 

1llgsopnica. 
from = Tes, inclusive, half-bound (neat), calf ra gilt, 
68 vols. 9f. Se. 

Monthly. Review, complete from 1749 to 
1825, with Indices 23 vols.) uniformly bound in calf, a remarkably 
fine Set, 194 vols. 161. 16s. 

Quarterly Review, complete, 1809 to 1831, 
neatly half-bound calf (new), 48 vols, 71. 7. 

Hume and Smollett’s En gland (Scholey’s 


otttien). yg bg papery bound calf extra, 71 vols.. royal 8vo. nume- 
463. 6d. 


ogarth (Goak’s), the, first edition, 1800, 


royal to russia, with a 4to. vol. of Description, Anecdotes, rt 
2 vols. 71. 78. 


La Harpe, Abrégé de l’Histoire Générale des 
Med » (best edition), a fine copy, calf, gilt leaves, 32 vols. Plates, 


“Montily. Magazine,1796 to*1827, 50 vols. 

bound c aoa 5l. $e. 
almers’s Poets, 25 vols, royal 8vo, boards, 

rice Gl, 6s, 
: Sismondi, Histoire des la Républiques Tta- 
liennes (last edition), 16 tomes, vo. sew, 

Ency clopeedia Britannica (3d \ edit.), 20 vols. 
half russia neat, } 

Burke’s Works (last edition), 16 vols. 8vo. 


boards (new), 4/. 10s. 





«*y All warranted. y 
Apply to z Brumby, Bookseller, 14, Porsisbone Street, 
Golden Sqasre, ine near farw week | Street 


Ba e edit, Ut, trapeprest, pe! price 4s. 6d, bouna UTS ES, 
COM ANION to the ES; 
Problems that ae petlermed the the: Glebe, ia te gd the 
subjects to which they refexs w ies, Feca- 
pitulary Exercises, &c, Tow mh is Sasa, ah an Appendit, oon- 
taining the Derivations of the Names of the Sun a janets, and 
a brief History of the eee &e. 
of Scheols and Private Fami! 
=. By R. T. LINNINGTON. 
Key to the Problems, 2s. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





the Use 





of Training for Health, Rules for redueing Corpulenoe, and ant Max- 
ims for the Bilious and Nervous, &c. Illustrated by C 
T.J.GRAH 


B: 
, Author of the « Modern Domestic Medicine.” 

“ We are disposed to think it the most useful and rational 
work of the kind we have met with. It contains many hints 

tous, and is altogether an admirable code ofhealth.-— 
Atlas , Sept. 1827, 

“ The tend of this volume to advance the important ob- 
Jects which it proposes is unquestionable; and we warmly recom- 
mend it.. It is eegilgent, — > and highly interesting.”— 
New Literary Gazette, Sept. 1827. 
eae men of ail babite: will derive information from it, oplen- 

‘o increase their comfort and extend their days, is firmly our 
ayiction.” Edinburgh Observer, Jan, 1828. 
London: Published by Simpkin and eee Stationers’ 
Court; sold by all Bookselle 


Horace switie Buglish Notes.—In 8vo. price Lis. in panatiny 
UINTI HORATIL FLACCI OPERA, 
Be Anpotations in English, consisting chiefly of the 
phin © » and of S from Daer- 
ing and others. To =A is added, the Delphin Ordo in the 


Margin. 
= By the Rev. H. PEMBLE, B.A 
ormerly of Sidney Sussex College, Oambridge. 
wines: Printed for Longman and Co. ; T. Cad adell ; E. we 

a Baldwin ‘and Co.; J, Richardson ; Rivin tons ; 

c oe J. Booker; J. - Duncan Hamilton and Co. $ 2 fou. 
¥ ie pigaken ap4 Og. + Sh anti Co.; Simmpkin and’Co:; 
Hoa Cowie and Co.; Seeley and Co.} Poole and Co.; 
a and 'H - Washbourn; and Stirling’ and Co., Edin- 





In 12mo. 34 adil revised, price 3s. 
ounbcRs NEA LA oe or, Easy 
Ve terme reins Lessons Wig the best Latin Authors, for the 
thelr ory ‘Unior U Janets, and of Persons who wish to become 


as 
e Rev. W. ALLEN, A. 


London : 
Mamiton anh one nied fa pacmapey oy A aera Ma i 


an and Co.; 
J, Souter; and 


ampton. 





Price 6%, 
lei ey mag aut een 


aah Isformation. aes 
in ROWLAND MAINWARING, Captain oe 
*¢ It is a shameful thing to be weary of inquiry, when what we 
ef or = excellent. "—Cicerds 
Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long 
poy ® Batawin and Cradock; Simpkin and Magshall; and Mer. 
er, Bath 


n 8v vo. price 78. 

HOUGH TS on SECONDARY 

PUNISHMENTS, in a Letter to Earl Grey. 

By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D, 
To which dod Tee. Atos on Tx ransportati 
‘ow ate a’ wo Articles on jon to 
New South Wales, and rood | Seoeneny Punlehimertteg and some 
Observations on Colonisa‘ 
Printed for B. Fellowes) Ludgate Street. 


~ oe ro. oy aL Atlases, &c. 


boards, 
~KETCH. “of "MODERN and ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPRY, a Schools. 
8S. BUTLER, D.D. 
Archdeacon of ery liead Master of Shrewsbury School, &c, 
ly the same Author, 
Atlas of M olen Geography, consisting of 


22 colourcd Maps, with Index. 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 
Atlas of -Aneient - 


consisting =) 

21 col dd lo a 
hae Maps, with ap wrentatst Index. Avo. 12s. half. 

‘he Indexes contain the Latitu Longit f alt th 
places: in that of the Ancient rir the Quantities are pee Ms ked. 

Praxis on the Latin P. Freposivens... 8 Bro, 4th 
edition, 6s, 6d. boards.—.Key to the eame, | 8vo, 6s, 

London: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, a Ca, 





, and familiar,—which is sure to fix the attention and 
interest of the young, ard are eminently calculated to do good, 
both from their own intrinsio and as alu- 
a prosels to those engaged in the interesting duties of the insti. 
s for which they are intended” —Christian Pioneer, for 
— ial. 
Prayers for Sunday Schools, with Lists of 
Bowe ~~ to the Children, and Hints to the Teachers. 2s. 
half-bou 





Iso, edited by the same, 
The Well-spent Hour, reprinted from the 
American edition. 2. half-bound. 
Alive and Ruth; or, the Duty of Obedience. 
Reprinted from the American edition, and ornamented with a 
Wood wed in a neat Wrap 


Engraving. - $e" pper. 
These Two iifiie W Works are well eildpeed for Prize-books in 


In Tem. Bs. 4i:3 ; bee nine Paper, . Hy and In mn of small avo. 6s. 


HE BOOK “of ‘SUT TERFLIES, 
MOTHS, and SPHINXES. 
By Capt. THOMAS BROWN, F.R.S. F.L.S. &c. 
© be completed in 2 vols. 

“ This is a detighttul volume, with no fewer than 96 engrav- 
ings, coloured after nature; and, both by me aire ofits scientific 
descriptions and its general ar d to con- 
vey ideas at once correct and popular ofthe ‘habits and economy 
of the beautiful tribes of which it treats:”+Literary Gazette, 


alone would _— astonishingly cheap at the 
price of the volume.”—Sundey 
his Volume forms the Poeh vof Constable’ 's Miscellany. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London; Waugh 
and Innes, Edinburgh; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





2mo. 5s. boards, the 2d edition of 


pean ‘SERMONS preached .in a Village 
Church. 
Bya COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
« The humble Tithe of this yplume of exceljent moral and prac- 
ne lessons for a parochial congregation, does not conceal from 
je writer of a finished ed » and equal to 
his nd ay Jt Gazette, 


Also, by the same ‘ore Mi written for the Poor, 
Mastets Message 'to his People, 

price 4d. 
A Serious Address to Persons recovered from 


Plain Letter t the Younger of my Parish 
ioners; 94 edition, price Ba. 
*,* Pisin Sermons, Mot: Il. —~ ag boards, will be ready 


t 8 
‘Hearne, 8), ) Londen. 


pr Soniey 
ta 2 vols. 


NGLIS’S pba 5-k 1830. 


“ We recommend these volumes to our readers.”~ Edin- 
burgh Review for August 1838. 
Whittak or, Preacher; and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Ready for publication, by the came Author, 
The New |Gil Blas; or, Pedro. of Penefior. 
A Novel, in 8 vols. , 


av “Walkcingawe's 








impro’ raved, with Key to all the of 
Fgerciese a: te 


HE TUDOR'S ASSISTANT. 
By FRANCIS WALKINGAME. 
wah fo we modernised and improved, containing the “vod 


M eatin Old; and an di 
separ te Cireutating Dect mae wich their Soaene ne 
London: Printed 1s! ongman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; T. 
Cadell; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; Whittaker and 
Co. E. ee Harvey and Co.; Simpkin and Co; and 
Poole anf Co. 
y be had, price 4s. bound, 

A Key to thes above, containing Solutions of 
all the wt bot serrnnere in a nest and methodical manner for 
School Practice. Inctudé Lodees concise Methods of Com 
—— Explanatery ‘Notes for the private Stadent. By 
John Fraser, 

Published by anes ae ” oa Exchange, in 
S™* THOUSAND MILES through the 


United Se A PEAR 
* This is one of the best works on Ae Toived States that we 


f have'seen for mt, lon) ime” Weekly 1 


Dispatch. 
* We recom it, to our readersas a plain, sensible, and ser- 
vicbable volume. ne Atheneum. 


t course of observation 
sf have been accustomed to encounter in American tours, it is 
especially Je to meet with a aged and unprejudiced 
ees such fs oped ‘errall. foo us all the rere 


cool, impartial, astute 
"a also Literary Gazette, llth instant. 
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On Friday, 24th August, 1832, was published, price 6d. the Fifth 
No. of a Weekly Journal of Foreign Science and Literature in 
the French Language, called 


E CERCLE; Journal de la Littérature et 

des Arts, Théatre, Critique, Moeurs, Modes Frangaises, X&c. 

The object of this undertaking is to lay before the British Pub- 

lic and Foreigners extracts from the literary press of the Conti- 

nent, and to make known, as much as possible, that which is 

amusing and instructive in French literature. 

Fenwick de Porquet and Cooper, 11, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden; to whom Communications for the Editor, Advertise- 
ments, and Works for Review, are to be addressed. 


With Two Engravings, price 3s. sewed, 
U I 


HE NAT RAL SON. A 


Poem. 
London : Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Interesting Works, . 
Published by Colburn and Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


IR JONAH BARRINGTON’S PER. 
SONAL SKETCHES ofhisOWN TIMES. The Third 

and concluding Volume. 8vo. 
This Third Volume of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches 
abounds still more than the two ding in racy d of 
the true Hibernian character, and is particularly rich in the hu- 
ofthe Irish Bar. The following names figure conspicuously 
in this new Volame :— Chief-Justice Clonmell —Chief-Barons 
Yelverton, Avonmore, and Hussey Burgh—Lords Norbury and 
Clare — Judge Fletcher — John Philpot Curran — Counsellors 
Byrne, Fitzgibbon, Norcott, and Lysight—Mr. Flood—Fighting 
Fitzgerald—Mr. Martin of Galway—Sir John Burke—Sir Her- 
cules Langreish — Mr. Dundas — Beauchamp Baginal Harvey 
(Leader of the Rebels in 1798) —Mr. Bushe—Sir Judkin Fitz- 

gerald, &c. 





Mr. D' Israeli and Lord Nugent. 
4 In 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 

2. Eliott, Hampden, and Pym; or, a Reply 
of the Author of a Book entitled “ Commentaries on the Life and 
Reign of Charles 1.’’ to the Author of a Book entitled ‘* Some 
M ials of John Hampden, his Party, and his Times.” 

Mr. D'Israeli’s Commentaries. 
The Fifth and concluding Volume, fvo. 14s. 

«*« The ‘ Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles I.’ 
form by far the most important work upon that important age 
that modern times have produced. More curious diligence and 
sagacity have seldom been exercised upon any portion of history, 
and seldom with so much success.”— Quarterly Review, July 
183: 


3. Memoirs of Sir James Campbell, of Ard- 
kinglas, (formerly Sir James Callander). Written by Himself. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 24s. 

“ Sir James Campbel’ is the father of Mrs. Thomas Sheridan. 
He served during the greater part of the Seven Years’ War in 
Germany as Aide-de-c’ \p to General Mostyn—visited most of 
the German Courts—t | familiar intercourse with Voltaire— 
was a member of the m » celebrated London Clubs, the ‘ Savoir 
vivre,’ the * Pandemoni'yn,’ &c. —held the post of Secretary to 
the British Embassy at Paris on the eve of the Revolution— 

ourneyed extensively in the East, and was again mixing in Pa- 
risian society during the Allied occupation of France.”—Globe. 
Just complete, in 3 vols. with Portraits, &c. 

4. Memoirs of the Great Lord Burghley, 
Secretary of State in the Reign of King Edward VI. and Lord 
High Treasurer of England in the Reign of Queeh Elizabeth ; 
containing an Historical View of the Times in which he lived, 
and many of the eminent and illustrious Persons with whom he 
was connected; with Extracts from his Private Correspondence 
and Journals, now first published from the Originals. By the 

v. Dr. Nares, Regius Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

« This elaborate work is of the highest national interest: it 
embraces and discusses a multitude of great historical, biogra- 
phical, religious, and political questions, and throws much light 
upon an era of almost unparalleled national and universal! import- 
ance.” —Literary Gazetle. 

5. David Garrick’s Memoirs and Correspond- 
ence with the most celebrated Persons of his Time; now first 
published from the Originals. Completed in Two Volumes. 

This highly interesting and important work comprises upwards 
of Two Thousand Letters, from | doses of the greatest eminence 
in the Political, Literary, and Dramatic World. Among other 
Names, besides those of the leading Nobility, may be mentioned, 
Warburton — Burke — Johnson — Hume — Gibbon —Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—Goldsmith— Robertson — Junius —Beattie—Churchill 
—Mason—Cumberland—Boswell—Colman—T. and J. Warton— 
Dr. Burney—Sheridan—M urphy—Dr. Hoadly—Mrs. Montagu— 
Mrs. Cowley, &c. 

. In 1 vol. price 25s. bound, 

6. Mémoires, Romances, et Musique, de 
Hortense, Duchesse de Saint Leu, Ex-Reine de Hollande, et Fille 
de I'Impératrice Josephine; embellished with Twelve Piates, 
illustrative of the Scenes of the several! Romances, beautifully 
engraved on Steel, from the original Designs of the Duchess; 
accompanied with her Portrait, and Fac-simile. 





-B. As a very few copies of this unique and interesting publi-- 


cation have been printed, those who desire to possess it are re- 

quested to send their orders forthwith to their respective Book 

or Music-sellers. 
History of the British Nobility. 

Now ready, the 4th edition, for 1832; in 2 vols. com ising the 
recently created Peers and Baronets, and illustra with up- 
wards of 1500 Engravings; among which is a fine Head of His 
Majesty, after Sir Thomas Lawrence’s celebrated drawing, 

7. Burke’s General and Heraldic Dictionary 
of the Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire. 

This New Edition of Mr. Barke’s popular work, in addition to 
comprising, exclusively, the whole Hereditary Kank of England, 
Treland, and Scotland, (exceeding Fifteen Hundred Families,) 

been so extended as to embrace almost every individual in 

the remotest degree allied to those eminent houses; so that its 

collateral information is now considerably more copious than 

that of any similar work hitherto published. The Lines of De- 
scent have likewise been greatly calaaneds and numerous histori- 
cal and biographical anecdotes, together with several curious and 

rare papers, have been supplied. The Armorial Ensigns have 

* been re-engraved, on the new and improved plan of incorpora- 

tion with the letter-press, so that the existing state of each family, 
with its lineage and arms, will be found together. ? 





In 12mo. price 6s. boards, a new and improved edition of | 
NHE PSALTER; or, Psalms of David, 


with Titles and Collects, according to the Matter of each 
Psalm. 


By the Right Hon. CHRISTOPHER, LORD HATTON. 
Revised, with a Preface and Appendix of Devotions, for the 
Help and Assistance of all Christian People, in all Occasions and 
Necessities. Published by his Lordship’s Chaplain, JEREMY 
TAYLOR, D.D. afterward Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, Booksellers to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. : 
*,* This Work has been recently added to the Society’s 
Catalogue. 


Price 5s. illustrated with Maps and Plates, 
HE STRANGER’S GUIDE through 
CHELTENHAM, containing an Account of its Mineral 
Waters, with Descriptions of the various Pump-Rooms, Public 
Institutions, and Places of Fashionable Amusement; also, No- 
tices of the principal Objects of Curiosity in the Surrounding 
Country. 
lanai Baldwin and Cradock ; Cheltenham, H. Davies, 
Montpellier Library. 
Now publishing in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in 
Monthly Parts, price, with a Supplement, Sixpence, 
HE SATURDAY MAGAZINE, 
under the Direction of the Committee of Genera! Litera- | 
ture and Education, appointed by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 
Part II. will be ready on the 3lst. 
London: John W. Parker, 445, (West) Strand; and sold by all 
Booksellers and Newsmen in the Kingdom. | 





~The Queen of the Belgians—Resideaces of the English Nobility. | 
NHE COURT JOURNAL of this day | 


contains a detailed Description of the State Apartments | 
of Ham House, near Richmond, the Seat of the Countess of | 
Dysart. The Suite of Apartments described will include the | 
Marble Hall, the Queen’s Cleset, the Prince of Wales’s State 
Bed-room, the Long Gallery, the North Drawing-room, the Ta- | 
pestry Room, the Picture Closet, the Library, the Chapel, &c. &c. | 
Orders received by all Booksellers and Newsmen, by whom this | 
Journal is forwarded to all parts of the Country, postage free. 
A beautiful engraved Portrait of the Queen of the Belgians 
will be delivered Gratis with the Court Journal of Saturday, 
Sept. Ist. 


Standard Novels, Vol. XVIII. 
To be completed in 2 vols. neatly bound and beautifully 
embellished, price 6s. each, 
. CG x 
HE PASTOR’S FIRE-SIDE. 
By MISS JANE PORTER. 
The following have already appeared in the present Series. 
Each Volume, price only 6s. may be had separately. 
The Spy, 
The Pilot, i 
The Pioneers, by Cooper. | 
Last of the Mohicans, | 
The Prairie, 
Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley. 
The Ghost-Seer, by Schiller. 
Edgar Huntly, by Brown. 
tr ag Joy Godwin. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw, 
Scottish Chiefs, 


} 
| 
Discipline, Toy Mrs. Brunton. | 


}oy Jane Porter. 


Self-Control. 
Hungarian Brothers, by A. M. Porter. 
Canterbury Tales, by S. and H. Lee. y p 
Vol. XIX. to appear Sept. Ist, will contain | 
the Conclusion of the Pastor’s Fire-side. | 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. | 


The Girl’s Own Book. 


4th edition, with 110 Cuts, price only 4s. 6d. boards, or 5s. 6d. | 

bound, gilt edges, printed at the Chiswick press, 

. ‘ - - 
THE GIRL's OWN BOOK. 
By Mrs. CHILD, | 
Author of the “* Mother’s Book.” | 
he 4th edition. 
Piccadilly; and Bowdery and Kerby, Oxford Street. 
Where may be had, price 2s. 6d. 

Lady Sandford’s Stories from Roman His- 


London: Printed for T. T. and J. Tegg, Cheapside; N. Hailes, 
tory. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


The late Major Rennell’s Current Charts. 
On the 29th will be published, with a Series of Charts, price 
31. 3s. dedicated, by special permission, to His Majesty, 

A N INVESTIGATION of the CUR- 
d RENTS of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those 
which prevail between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. 

By the late MAJOR JAMES RENNELL, F.L.S. Lond. and 

2dinb. formerly Surveyor-General of Bengal. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Piace, Pall Mall. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. The Geographical System of Herodotus, 
examined and explained. New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps 
and Portrait, 1/. 8s. 

2. A Treatise on the Comparative Geogra- 
ey of Western Asia. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 48.; or with Atlas, 
21. 14s. 





In the press, 
HE REFUGEE in AMERICA; a Novel. 
in 3 ves Mrs. FRANCES TROLLOPE. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
By the same Author, 
The Domestic Manners of the Americans. 
The 3d edition, 2 vols. 21s. 





Saturday, September 1, will be published, 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY, No. XLI. containing Portraits and Memoir, 
of Lord Durham; AGmiral Allan Hyde, Lord Gardner; and the 
Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. (The two first from Paintings by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence.) Imperial 8vo. 3s. 6d. Proofs, 5s. 
«* Few literary undertakings have ever established a better 
claim to public patronage than this. As an attendant Upon the 
national history, it is inestimable.”—Morning Herald. 


II, 

Baines’s History of Lancashire, Part XIX, 
Illustrated with a View of the Interior of the Collegiate Church, 
Manchester, and a Portrait of James Brindley, Esq., Engineer to 
the late Duke of Bridgewater. 


III. 
The Imperial Magazine, No. XXI. second 
series. Price 1s. Embellished with a View of the Round Tower, 
Belfry, and Church of Swords, near Dublin. 


Iv. 
The Nautical Magazine, No. VIT. containing 


| Particulars, &c. with an Engraving of the New Uniform. 
0. 


London: Fisher, Son, 





Miss Mitford's New Vow ne. 


In the press, a 
Orr VILLAGE. Fifth Gad Last Series, 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, five Maria Lane. 
y the same Author, 
Dramatic Scenes, Sonnets, and other Poems, 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Our Village; Sketches of Rural Character 


and Scenery, new edition, 4 vols. 35s, 6d. 





hliched 


On the Ist September will be y > 
CRAPS and SKETCHES. 
By GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
Part the Fourth, price 8s. plain ; 12s. coloured; and 15s. 
India Proofs. 
Published by James Robins and Co. Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 








Smith’s English Flora, Vol. V. 
Nearly ready, with Plates, Part I. (iv ut the Musci, 
epatice, Lichens, Chartacew, aad Alga), of 


T= MOSSES, and the rest of the Crypto. 
gamia; forming a Continuation of Smith’s English Flora. 
By W. J. HOOKER, LL.D. F.L.S. &c. 
Part II. (containing the Fungi), which will 
complete the volume, will speedily be published, 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Co. 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
Edited by THOMAS CAMPBELL, Esq. 
Author of the ‘* Pleasures of Hope,” 
For September 1, will contain, among many other interesting 
rticles, 
I. To Sir F. Burdett, on his X. French Politics. 
Speech delivered in Parlia- XI. The Last of the Family. 
ment, August 7, respecting XII. Great Britain and Russia 
the Foreign Policy of Great/ XIII. The Songs of Scotland. 
Britain. By Thos. Camp-'XIV. The Dwelling of Poesy. 
bell, Esq. XY. Postscript to Mr. Moore's 
+ The Evidence on the Bank Verses on the Marriage of 
of England Charter. } Lady Valletort. 
III. The Song of the Departing XVI. An English County As- 
Spirit of Tithe. By the sizes. 
Editor of “ Memoirs of XVII. The Lion muzzled. 
Captain Rock.” |XVIII. Six Months after Mar- 


| IV. Ultimus Romanorum. 


| riage. 

V. Prorogation of Parliament. |XIX. The Sclavonians of Con- 
VI. Clavering’s Auto-biography. stantinople. 
VII. The Lust Garten. Critical Notices of New Works, 
VIII. The Music of Oratory. | &e. &ce &ee 
1X. Peter Simple. | 

London: Saunders and Otley, Conduit Street; Bell and Brad- 
fute, Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, Glasgow; and F. W. Wake 


| man, Dublin. 


Vol. V. of Miss Edgeworth’s Works. , 
On the Ist of September will be published, ornamented with & 
richly engraved Frontispiece from the Story of ‘ Murad the 
Unlucky,” by Charles Rolls, and a Vignette from the “ Grateful 
Hound,” exquisitely engraved by F. Engleheart, 


“2 
HE FIFTH VOLUME of MISS EDGE- 
WORTH’S NOVELS and TALES, in Monthly Vols. 
5s. each, elegantly bound and lettered, uniform with the gerd 
Editions of the Waverley Novels, and Lord Byron's Life an 
Works. 
*,* This Volume completes the Popular Tales. — 
Contents of the Volumes now published :—Vol. I. Castle 4 
rent, Irish Bulls, and an Essay on the noble Science of oy. 
Justification—Vels. II. and 111. Moral Tales—Vols. IV. and Y. 
Popular Tales. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, and the other Proprietors: — 


On the Ist of September will be published, 5%. 
AMILY LIBRARY, No. XXIV. being 

Lives of Scottish Worthies. e 
No. XXXIII. of the Family Library contains 


Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, by Sit 
David resaeca 





ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 


——— 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIP pn 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wenge onpart 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, nar 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bx i 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludygate Hill; “atkingon 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and for 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin.— Ages 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 
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